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2010 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2010 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the panne hailed 2011 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Protected Bird Site 
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These birds are protected by federal and state law. 


DO NOT DISTURB 


Florid 


Rules: 

+ Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. Images of domestic animals 
(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 
Images must be taken within the state 
of Florida. 

All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Aug. 13, 2010. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 

Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 


a Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission © 


Categories 

¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than birds, pictured 
in a Florida habitat. This includes mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects and fish. 

¢ Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

Divisions 

¢ Amateur. Photographers who have not received payment 
for photographs. 


¢ Professional/Semi-professional. Photographers who 
have received payment for photographs. 


Prizes 

Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $125. 
Second prize winners will receive $100. 

Third place winners will receive $75. 

Awards of Merit may be given. Winners will receive $50. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 
Prints. Approximately 8x10” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 5”x7” or 
smaller will not judged. 


Entry Procedures: 


* No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


+ If the photographs are to be returned to the 
photographer, a self-addressed mailer with 
sufficient postage for return of materials 
via U.S. mail must be included with entry. 


Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD. For tracking 
purposes, a print or laser copy of each 
digital image should be submitted. This 
may be a letter-size contact sheet(s) up 
to full-page printouts. Images on CD 
will be judged, not the printout. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 

* Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) 
log must accompany each photographer's 
entry. A pdf log may be downloaded 


The photographer’s name and address 


Photographs previously submitted 
to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 
One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 

Wildlife Magazine staff and other 

employees of the FWC. The decisions 

of the judges are final. 

* The judges reserve the right to 
decide whether entries in a category 
merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

+ Winning entries posted on the Web 

site may have watermarks added. 


from the magazine’s Web site (www. 
FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) but is not 
required. The log sheet must contain the 
following information: 

Name of photographer 

Mailing address 


Telephone number, with area code 


E-mail address 
Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 
When photo was taken 
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must appear and be legible on the 

back of each print and on the CD. 

The photographer’s name or other 
information may not appear on the front 
of any print. 


Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2011. 


Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Vice Chairman’s Message 
By Dick Corbett 

A call to action. 
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Crossing boundaries to save 
sandhills and the gopher tortoise 
By Patricia Behnke 

Four states band together to restore 
sandhill habitat in the Southeast 

and prevent a keystone species from 
being added to the federal endangered 
species list. 
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News & Notes 
Compiled by FWC staff 


Brief stories about nature, wildlife 
and outdoor recreation. 
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Wood ducks in Florida 
By William J. Weber 


Once protected by law, populations 
of this colorful duck have rebounded 
thanks to sound wildlife management. 
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CSI in the woods and swamp 
By Carol M. Pratt 


FWC hosts a Hunting Incident 
Investigation Academy. 
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Common carp 

are both exotic and common 
By Bob Wattendorf 


Often regarded as a pest fish, 
some Florida anglers are dedicated 
aficionados of the nonnative carp. 
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Good shots help others 


- By FWC staff 


FWC Annual photography contest 
raises money for the Florida State 
Employee’s Charitable Campaign. 
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Field Notes 
Compiled by FWC staff 


Stories of the challenges FWC law 
enforcement officers face daily. 
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By Betsy S. Franz 

Day or night, the sounds of nature are 
intriguing. 
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It takes a village 

to rescue a baby bald eagle 
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A baby raptor that falls from its nest 
may need the help of trained people to 
return it to its nest or rehabilitate it. 
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Hunting yellow jackets 
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Underground nests makes detecting 
yellow jackets extremely difficult. 
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Shingle Creek is a wilderness retreat 
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Vice Chairman’s Message 


A call to action 


Dick Corbett 


Vice Chairman, 


Florida Fish 
and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


If you take a look at today’s children, 
you see so many of them who don’t have 
the muscle tone a child should have, 
and everywhere we turn we hear the 
scary “facts” about what’s happening 

to our children. They are increasingly 
sedentary; they spend too much time in 
front of the computer and playing video 
games. 

The instinctive relationship between 
kids and nature has unraveled right 
before our eyes. The amount of time they 
spend playing outside and being active 
keeps dropping drastically, and there are 
alarming consequences. Most chilling of 
all is the fact that when you look into a 
child’s eyes, you'll be face to face with the 
reality that the child probably won't live 
as many years as you will, if the current 
trend continues. For the first time in 
history, children have a shorter life 
expectancy than their parents. 

We have to turn this around, and 
we will if we can summon the drive and 
add momentum to this urgent cause. 

It’s beginning to happen. Organizations 
throughout our great nation are rapidly 
creating special programs to fight obesity 
among our youths and combat kids’ 
increasing disinterest in being outdoors 
and engaging in traditional outdoor 
activities. 

This is my personal appeal to you to 
join those of us who are wading into this 
cause as if life depends on it, because it 
does. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Commission recently announced one of 
the most ambitious — and important — 
projects we have ever undertaken: 

The Florida Youth Conservation 
Centers Network. We are proud to be 
spearheading the fundraising efforts for 
this crucial public-private partnership 
designed to reconnect Florida’s youth 
with nature and traditional outdoor 
activities. 

The plan for the FYCC Network 
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is based on the outstanding Beau 
Turner Youth Conservation Center in 
Tallahassee. We know what we have to 
do to succeed, and we know that we have 
to do it now. We also know it will take 
a public-private partnership working 
together. There is no longer any time 
to just sit on the sidelines and assume 
someone else will fix it. It has to be us, 
and we have to move swiftly. With the 
state’s resources stretched to the limit, 
this will have to be a true public-private 
partnership. 

Kids who don’t experience 
outdoor adventures have only a vague 
appreciation for natural wonders. They 
may assume nature’s plants and animals 
will always be there because somebody is 
taking care of all that. We must instill in 
them the love of nature that will inspire 
them to be the ones to “take care of all 
that” in the years to come. 

There’s an economic side to this too. 
If we don’t act quickly, in a couple of 
generations the need for sporting goods, 
camping equipment, fishing and hunting 
licenses, boats, motels, hotels and 
campgrounds will dwindle to nothing. 
That would be a disaster for Florida, 
where outdoor sporting activities have 
an economic impact of more than $30 
billion annually. If interest in nature and 
outdoor activities goes away, we'll lose 
more than wildlife and natural habitats; 
we ll lose everything that supports 
Florida’s unsurpassed quality of life. 

Please heed this call to action. For 
everyone out there who cares, I invite you 
to join our partnership. Volunteer; donate 
time, resources, influence, ideas or 
dollars, whatever you can, to this effort. 
Help us make the FYCC Network a 
reality so we can help improve the health 
of our youth and our state’s economy. 

We have to create the next generation 
that cares. FW 


The gopher tortoise is a keystone 
species because of the refuge 
offered by its burrows. 


By Patricia Behnke 


Ecosystems, habitats and 
wildlife know no boundaries 
made by man. Arbitrary lines 
drawn in the sand and on maps 
to mark cities, counties and 
states mean little in the natural 
world. That’s why four states in 
the Southeast decided to band 
together as a strong united 
front to save an endangered 
habitat and prevent a keystone 
species from making the federal 
endangered species list. 

Florida, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina proposed a 
grant for sandhill restoration, a 
major habitat for the Southeast’s 
unique gopher tortoise. As a 
result, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service awarded $1 million 


for the Multi-state Sandhill 
Restoration Project to restore 
declining sandhill habitat for 
the benefit of the gopher tortoise 
and other “species of greatest 
conservation need.” 

Over the next three years, 
the grant will fund a project 
that will restore more than 
38,500 acres of sandhill habitat 
in the Southeast, including 
16,600 acres in Florida. 
Georgia’s Department of Natural 
Resources leads the partnership. 

“We'll easily meet all of our 
targets,” said Matt Elliott with 
GDNR. “And there’s a good 
chance we’ll do even more.” 

The targets include restoring 
fire regimes to the habitat, plant- 
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ing longleaf pine trees, removing 
invasive species specific to the 
region, and instilling good man- 
agement practices among private 
landowners occupying sandhill 
habitats. These activities will 
create corridors for wildlife to 
travel unobstructed between 
habitats and restore wildlife 
habitat where it has become too 
overgrown for native wildlife 
species. 

All of these targets are 
aimed at a common goal. 

“Tt’s a proactive action to 
restore gopher tortoise habitat,” 
Elliott said. “This grant and 
its work will keep the gopher 
tortoise from being listed 
federally as endangered.” 

The gopher tortoise 
is intimately tied to the 
disappearing habitat, and thus is 
in a direct line for extinction. 

The story of the degrada- 
tion and destruction of sandhill 
habitat is the story of Florida 
for more than a century, and it 
is the story of the connections 
among habitat, civilization and 
wildlife. Its study shows a sec- 
tion of the world at large and the 
challenges faced as a result of 
rapid urbanization and industri- 
alization. The solutions show a 
way to conserve, protect, restore 
and prepare for an uncertain fu- 
ture filled with more challenges 


as the climate changes and the 
human population increases. 

Hanging on for survival 
in that habitat are hundreds 
of native species dependent on 
the soil, plants and trees of the 
sandhill. A sandhill habitat is 
a type of longleaf pine forest, 
which is considered among 
the most critically endangered 
ecosystems in the world. The 
gopher tortoise lives in burrows 
in the sandhill environment. 

In Florida, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina, the gopher 
tortoise remains off the federal 
list of endangered species — 
barely. However, in Florida, it 

is listed at the state level as 
threatened. One thing threatens 
its continued survival — loss of 
habitat. 

Longleaf ecosystems once 
covered most of the coastal plain 
of the Southeast. Today, they 
exist on only 3 percent of their 
former area because of urban- 
ization, agriculture, industrial 
forests and lack of management 
to sustain the native ecosystem. 

“Wildlife can’t always live 
in altered environments,” said 
Anna Farmer, FWC biologist 
and co-author of the grant. “And 
the sandhill habitat is now 
highly threatened by houses and 
agricultural interests because 
of the attractiveness of this high 
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and dry land for houses and 
agriculture.” 

The gopher tortoise is called 
a keystone species for good 
reason. Its home is host to many 
others that depend upon the 
sandhill habitat. Those oval- 
shaped burrows in the sandy soil 
offer refuge to more than 300 
other species. Rabbits, snakes, 
frogs and a whole group of 
insects and invertebrates depend 
upon the gopher tortoise doing 
its job. Some of these species are 
tortoise burrow obligates, which 
means they only are found in 
gopher tortoise burrows. 

The sandhill habitat consists 
of a unique combination of wild- 
life and plant life, which depend 
on fire to survive. With the 
advent of human activities, fire 
suppression became a way of life. 
With that change went a way of 
life within the forest. Historical- 
ly, annual summer fires burned 
through this ecosystem, burning 
plants closest to the ground, but 
leaving the tall longleaf pines in- 
tact. When fires are suppressed, 
the ecosystem balance becomes 
skewed. In the absence of fire, 
the open longleaf forest quickly 
becomes overgrown, limiting the 
wildlife and plant life that thrive 
in the forest. 

Nicholas Sharp, with the 
Alabama Department of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources, 
believes the key component to 
any restoration is fire. 

“First and foremost, you 
must have fire on the ground,” 
Sharp said. “You have to get 
rid of the sand pine and the 
hardwoods before bringing back 
the longleaf.” 

Since fire regimes are es- 
sential to re-establishing the 
habitat, the grant helps fund The 
Nature Conservancy’s Ecosystem 
Support Team. This team is a 
fire and land management strike 
team that provides additional 
trained personnel to help land 
managers in the western Pan- 
handle with prescribed fire and 


other land management tasks. 
The money from the multi-state 
grant will support this team as 
it focuses on sandhill restoration 
needs in the Florida Panhandle. 

“The major threat to the 
longleaf ecosystem is not 
enough fire on the ground,” said 
Vernon Compton of The Nature 
Conservancy of Florida. “The 
support team was formed to 
support all partners across the 
landscape. The team is highly 
trained and knowledgeable. 

“Sandhill habitat is 
extremely unique,” Compton 
said. “The biodiversity is known 
to scientists across the world. Its 
very life depends on the fire — it’s 
like rain to the rain forest.” 

Other states will work to 
restore public and private lands 
through fire as well. These 
restoration activities will build 
resiliency into the landscape, 
creating larger tracts of higher 
quality habitat and increasing 
the connectivity of habitat for 
wildlife. This restoration is 
particularly important in a 
habitat as crucially threatened 
as the sandhill because it will 
ensure that wildlife species 
continue to survive and thrive in 
the remaining habitat. 

“By improving the quality 
of the habitat that’s out there, 
we reduce the stress on wildlife 
populations, making them better 
able to adapt to future climate 
changes,” Farmer said. “We also 
better connect the habitat and 
give them a chance to move as 
they need to.” 

Part of this project will 
help create a natural corridor 
between Florida and Alabama, 
which will help species as they 
adapt to climate change by 
moving to climates that are 
more hospitable. Money from the 
grant will enable The Nature 
Conservancy to restore habitat 
within the Gulf Coastal Plain 
Ecosystem Partnership. This 
partnership of public and private 
landowners includes more than 


a million acres that stretch from 
the tip of the Florida Panhandle 
north into Conecuh National 
Forest in Alabama. 

The cooperation among 
the states has been positive, 
according to the partners. In 
addition to sharing the grant 
funds to restore sandhill 
habitats in all four states, the 
states will work together to 
monitor how plants, birds and 
gopher tortoises respond to the 
restoration activities. The states 
plan to use the same scientific 
monitoring methods, so they 
are able to share information 
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The Nature Conservancy's prescribed fires burn the understory in sandhill habitat. 


in order to understand how the 
restoration efforts affect the 
habitat and wildlife. 

“We're sharing information 
and everybody is on the same 
page,” Elliot said. “It wouldn’t 
have happened with just 
individual states.” 

Sharp concurs. 

“We're all working on little 
points on the map, doing triage 
on what we have left,” Sharp 
said. “There is strength in 
partnership. The USFWS gave 
it more weight, demonstrating 
the importance of preserving the 
ecosystem.” FW 
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News & Notes 


FWC’s Ridge Rangers volunteer 30,000 hours, a value ve sais 000 


It happened amid bitter cold Jan. 9. 
Volunteers for the FWC Ridge Rangers 
program logged their 30,000th 

hour of service helping preserve the 
endangered ecosystem of the Lake 
Wales Ridge - the spine of Central 
Florida. 

Because of the teamwork, Jim 
Reed, Ridge Rangers volunteer coordi- 
nator, could only approximate when the 
30,000th-man-hour goal was reached. 

“It was in the morning, around the 
time two volunteers dragged a truck 
bed out of bear habitat and another 
one took a GPS reading of a gopher 
tortoise burrow,” Reed said. The 29 
volunteers worked on several habitat- 
enhancement activities throughout the 
morning on the Flamingo Villas tract 
of Lake Wales Ridge National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Time really is money. On that day, 
the organization passed the $500,000 
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Ridge Ranger volunteers move truck 
parts and other debris into a waiting 
dumpster. The Ridge Rangers have 
removed over 55 tons of junk from this 
failed development, now a part of the 
Lake Wales Ridge NWR. 


mark, if one places a monetary value on 
all those hours of volunteer labor for the 
state of Florida. Volunteers’ cumulative 
efforts achieved these two milestones 
over the life of the Ridge Rangers 
program, which began in 1997. They 
reached these goals while the state ex- 


perienced record-breaking cold weather. 


“There was a constant drizzle and 


the temperature was near freezing,” 
Reed said. Yet 29 motivated volun- 
teers - 18 of them first-timers - never 
slacked off, despite their wet clothes. 
They've also worked in steamy, hot 
conditions and regularly gotten dirty in 
the process. 

The Ridge Rangers are an 
important part of the FWC Volunteer 
Stewardship Program, whose mission 
is increasing the number of trained 
volunteers working on conservation 
projects for high-priority habitats on 
FWC and partner lands. 

Next? Reed admitted it might be 
wishful thinking, but his new target is 
50,000 volunteer hours for a $1 million 
value. The real beauty of these targets, 
he noted, is not reaching the goals but 
all the important work volunteers do for 
the ecosystem. 

For more information, go to 
MyFWC.com/RidgeRangers. 


Dolphins could be ideal model to study human cervical cancer 


After testing dozens of samples from 
marine mammals, University of Florida 
aquatic animal health experts say they 
have found the ideal model for the study 
of cervical cancer in people. 

“We discovered that dolphins get 
multiple infections of papillomaviruses, 
which are known to be linked with 
cervical cancer in women,” said Hendrik 
Nollens, D.V.M., Ph.D., a marine mammal 
biologist and clinical assistant professor 
at UF’s College of Veterinary Medicine 
today. “Dolphins are the only species 
besides humans that we know of that 
can harbor coinfections, or infections 
of multiple papillomavirus types, in the 
genital mucosa.” 

There are approximately 100 types 
of human papillomaviruses, and multiple 
infections of up to eight HPV types have 
been reported in humans, he said. 

“Even more surprisingly, some 
virus groups have shown the ability to 
cross the marine-terrestrial ecosystem 
boundary - from sea to land,” Nollens 
said. “We have demonstrated at least 
one case of genetic recombination 
between viruses of human and marine 
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mammals. So while it’s exciting that 
dolphins can provide a unique window 
into the role of coinfection in human 
cervical cancer, we can’t rule out that 
the next high-risk virus, such as SARS, 
or West Nile, might actually come from 
the marine environment.” 

The presence of coinfections 
is believed to be one of the biggest 
risk factors for the development of 
cervical cancer in humans, Nollens 
said, although he added that there is 
no evidence that dolphins develop the 
disease. 

“Why do people develop the 
disease, but dolphins don’t? If we can 
figure out why, the human medical 
community might be very interested in 
how that information might be applied 
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to human strategies for preventing the 
disease,” he said. 

Of all creatures that inhabit the 
ocean, dolphins and other marine 
mammals are the closest relatives of 
humans, but researchers say scientific 
knowledge of infectious diseases, 
particularly viral diseases, affecting 
these animals is limited. 

In hopes of shedding more light on 
the nature, prevalence and potential of 
such diseases to be passed to humans, 
Nollens and his colleagues at UF’s 
Marine Animal Disease Laboratory have 
embarked on a large-scale collaborative 
research project to catalogue previously 
unrecognized and emerging viruses of 
marine mammals, both in collections 
and in the wild. 

Over a four-year period, some 
1,500 blood, tissue and fecal samples 
taken from dolphins have been analyzed 
at different laboratories across the 
United States, Nollens said. No animals 
were harmed during collection of cell 
and tissue samples, although some 
were obtained from animals that had 
died of natural causes in the wild. 


Florida to remain tough on pythons 


FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto has directed staff to develop 
tough measures for dealing with pythons in South Florida. 

“The state of Florida has taken the lead on this issue,” 
Barreto said. “We should be considering an outright ban. It 
is paramount that we keep doing 
everything we can to keep these 
animals out of the wild.” 

Barreto’s comments came 
after the Commission in February 
approved draft rules for reptiles of 
concern. Under the proposed rule, all 
reptiles of concern would be required 
to be permanently identified by a 
microchip when the animal reaches 
one inch in diameter. Most reptiles 
of concern reach that size shortly 
after birth. The current rule requires 
microchipping at two inches in 
diameter for any reptile of concern, 
which includes Burmese pythons, Indian pythons, reticulated 
pythons, African rock pythons (northern and southern), 
amethystine or scrub pythons, green anacondas and Nile 
monitor lizards. 

Reptiles of concern must be licensed by the FWC’s Captive 
Wildlife Section in order to be kept as a pet. The license costs 
$100 per year and mandates specific caging requirements as 
well as requiring microchipping. 

Col. Jim Brown, the FWC’s director of the Division of Law 
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time. 


Spring means sharing the beach with shorebirds 


As Florida’s residents and visitors venture out to the beaches, 
so do the state’s abundant and unique shorebirds. But there’s a 
big difference between the two beachcombers in Florida. 

Shorebirds depend on those narrow stretches of sand 
to survive, not only in the short term, but to survive as a 
species. Without the proper nesting sites and feeding habitat, 
the number of shorebird species may decline. Some species’ 
numbers are already stressed, so accidentally disturbing their 
nesting sites would be particularly harmful. 

The FWC urges all beachgoers to be on the lookout for 
nesting shorebirds and give them plenty of space to perpetuate 
their species. 

“Our biologists and volunteers are posting signs and 
putting up temporary fencing on Florida’s beaches to help 
protect shorebirds,” said Nancy Douglass, an FWC nongame 
biologist. “Beachgoers can do their part by staying out of the 
posted areas and either leaving dogs at home or keeping them 
on leashes away from those posted areas. And please don’t let 
dogs chase the birds.” 

Any disturbance by people, pets or vehicles can result 
in shorebirds abandoning their nests and the death of young 
birds. Many of Florida’s shorebirds are either threatened or 
endangered, and it is a violation of state and federal laws to 
harass or take any endangered or threatened birds, their eggs 


In a sample of eight python clutches in South Florida, 
the average number of eggs was 36, but pythons 
have been known to lay as many as 107 eggs at a 


Enforcement, said the proposed change was recommended 

by the Reptile of Concern Technical Assistance Group that has 
been meeting since December. The group, made up of reptile 
experts, animal rights advocates and FWC staff, concentrated 
its discussion on ways to ensure all 
reptiles of concern can be identified. 
They also recommended the 24/7 
amnesty rule, which went into effect 
under executive order in December 
and was approved as a draft rule on 
Feb. 17. As laid out in the executive 
order, licensed reptile-of-concern 
owners may adopt unlicensed 
reptiles of concern without penalty 
to prevent the illegal release of 
nonnative species into the wild. 

“The issues addressed by this 
group will help the FWC in determining 
the best possible solutions for dealing 
with all nonnative species in Florida,” Brown said. “They will 
continue to address the listing procedures so species can be 
removed or added to the list of reptiles of concern as needed.” 

The FWC has instituted several programs to deal with 
reptile-of-concern issues recently, including opening up the take 
of reptiles of concern to hunters in specific wildlife management 
areas in South Florida. Brown said current rules and laws have 
drastically reduced the trade in reptiles of concern, but it is time 
to consider stricter rules. 


or young. 

With the help of 
volunteers, FWC bi- 
ologists manage these 
areas to maximize nest- 
ing success for these 
species, which include 
the least tern, black 
skimmer, American 
oystercatcher, snowy 
plover and Wilson’s plo- 
ver. Nesting areas will 
be closed off with “symbolic fencing,” which consists of signs 
connected by twine and marked with flagging. These closed 
areas protect the nesting birds from unnecessary disturbances 
and protect their nests from people who might accidentally step 
on them. All of these species nest in the open and lay their well- 
camouflaged eggs directly on the sand, making them nearly 
invisible to predators and to the untrained human eye. 

The closed areas on the beaches may change or shift 
throughout the nesting season, depending on where the birds 
have chosen to nest at any given time. 

For more information about Florida’s shorebirds, go to the 
“Living with Wildlife” area under MyFWC.com/ Wildlife. 


A least tern stands guard over its 
eggs on a Florida beach during 
shorebird nesting season. 
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News & Notes 


Enjoy the warm weather by boating safely 


With warm weather finally here, many Floridians and visitors 
from Key West to Pensacola are eager to get outside, and 
boaters are making plans to take their vessels out for a 
weekend adventure. 

The FWC urges boaters not to be too hasty or risk ruining 
their day on the water. 

“Enjoy the day by remembering a few safety precautions, 
such as remaining alert while operating a boat and wearing 
your life jacket,” said Capt. Carol Keyser of the FWC’s 
Boating and Waterways Section. “Check your boating safety 
equipment before you leave the dock, so you are ready for any 
problems which may arise on the water.” 

According to the FWC, inattentiveness of the operator 
usually causes boating accidents, and statistics show that 
more than half the boating-related deaths reported last year 
were attributed to drowning and may have been avoided had 
the victims been wearing life jackets. 
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“The combination of paying better attention, abiding by 
the navigation rules and wearing life jackets all the time while 
on the water could result in fewer injuries and deaths each 
year,” Keyser said. 

The FWC encourages Floridians to get outside and enjoy 
the warmer weather on the water, but cautions, “Do so safely.” 


Firearms possession rule changes in national wildlife refuges 


Effective Feb. 22, 2010, the rules governing possession of 
firearms on National Wildlife Refuges changed as a result 

of legislation enacted by Congress. The law now allows an 
individual to lawfully possess a firearm within the boundaries 
of a National Wildlife Refuge in accordance with federal, state 
and local firearms laws. 

As directed by this new law, the Service will look to 
the laws of the state and locality in which the refuge or 
refuge unit is located to govern possession of firearms 
on the refuge. Visitors will be allowed to possess firearms 
on National Wildlife Refuges provided they comply with 
applicable provisions of federal, state and local law. Persons 
with so-called firearm “carry” permits will be able to possess 
firearms on a refuge in accordance with the provisions of the 
state issued permit. The new law applies to all 551 units of 
the National Wildlife Refuge System, as well as the National 
Monuments and the 392 units of the National Park System. 

While the law will change the application of rules 
regarding possession of firearms, it has no impact on the 
authorized uses of firearms on National Wildlife Refuges. The 
law does not allow visitors to fire or discharge the firearms 
in any way, brandish the weapon in the view of others, or 
any other use of the firearm. Enforcement of regulations 
concerning firearms use remains under the purview of the 
Department of the Interior. 

While possession on a refuge may generally be allowed 
under state law, possession of firearms will remain prohibited 
in federal facilities. Examples include: visitor centers, refuge 
administrative office buildings, refuge maintenance offices 
and workshops, field and backcountry offices, ranger stations 
and fee collection stations. 

Refuge visitors wishing to possess firearms on any unit 
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of the National Wildlife Refuge System should carefully read 
and understand the laws of the state in which the refuge they 
plan to visit is located - as well as applicable local and county 
laws and ordinances that derive from that respective state’s 
law. The laws of the states in which they reside, or from which 
they may have received firearms permits, do not apply when 
they are away from those states, although some states offer 
reciprocity and allow possession based on another state’s 
permits. 

Hunting, trapping and fishing are considered to be a 
legitimate, traditional recreational and wildlife management 
use of renewable natural resources on refuges. However, this 
new law does not change or expand hunting opportunities on 
national wildlife refuges or exempt hunters from 
state or federal hunting regulations. 

Each person who hunts on a National 
Wildlife Refuge must have the required state 
license(s) required by the refuge, as well as any 
permits 
and/or user fees. The National Wildlife Refuge 
System Act of 1966, other laws and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s policy permit hunting on a refuge 
when it is compatible with the purposes for which 
the refuge was established and acquired. For 
additional information, go to: www.fws.gov/refuges/ 
hunting. 

The law does not differentiate between 
concealed handguns under state permit and long guns 
(rifles, shotguns, muzzleloaders) and it applies to all 
firearms, which are defined as weapons designed to fire 
a projectile by the use of an explosive charge. All federal 
firearms statutes remain unchanged. 
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Invasive snail may damage diet of rare Everglades bird 


Invasive animals often wreak havoc with their feeding habits; 
however, University of Florida researchers say a huge South 
American snail is causing problems when it’s the prey rather 
than the predator. 

Known as the island apple snail, it could threaten an 
endangered bird, the Everglades snail kite. The kite normally 
feeds on native apple snails the size of a golf ball. But in recent 
years, those snails have declined in historically important kite 
habitat and the birds have fled. 

Many kites now dwell at Central Florida's Lake 
Tohopekaliga, which is filled with the invasive snails. The 
mollusks grow larger than a tennis ball and kites have difficulty 
holding them. Researchers warn that young kites there may be 
malnourished. 

Popular in the aquarium trade, the island apple snail may 
have been accidentally or deliberately released in the wild. It’s 
been found in numerous Florida locations, according to the 
FWC. 

As the invader spreads, it could become a serious threat to 
snail kite populations, said Wiley Kitchens, a courtesy professor 
with UF’s Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences. Fewer 
than 700 of the birds exist in the U.S., all of them in Central and 
South Florida. 

“There’s an 80 percent probability that in the next 30 
years, snail kites will be extinct in the U.S., for all practical 
purposes,” Kitchens said. But management efforts by state and 
federal agencies provide hope, he said. 

The Snail kite is important to scientists because it’s one 
of the few vertebrates whose range is largely restricted to the 
greater Everglades ecosystem, Kitchens said. He considers it a 
barometer for the region’s environmental health and success of 
Everglades restoration efforts. 

Researchers observed Snail kites at Lake Tohopekaliga 
and at wetlands dominated by native apple snails. 

Adult kites had trouble handling island apple snails but 
got enough to eat. Juvenile kites had more difficulty, possibly 


because they’re less 

experienced at holding 

and devouring prey. 
The younger birds 


Graduate student Chris Cattau 
holds shells from a native Florida 
apple snail (right) and a much 
dropped invasive snails /arger invasive species. A UF study 


suggests juvenile kites may starve 
while trying to live on the harda-to- 
handle invasive snails. 


eight to 10 times more 
often than native snails, 
and it took them four 
times longer to attempt to eat the invasives, Cattau said. 

The study suggests juvenile kites on a steady diet of 
invasive snails might burn more calories than they consume 
because they expend so much effort trying to eat the snails, 
said Chris Cattau, one of Kitchens’ graduate students. 

“In some cases this could impact survival,” said Cattau. 

The UF researchers hypothesize that if Lake Toho remains 
a popular kite breeding area, it may become an ecological 
“trap,” providing too little food for young birds and increasing 
their mortality rate. 

In Florida, the invasive and native apple snails have rarely 
been found side-by-side, said Phil Darby, an associate professor 
with the University of West Florida and an expert on apple 
snails. So it’s hard to say if the invader will displace native 
snails. 

Anecdotal reports suggest native apple snail populations 
are rebounding in Lake Toho, though they remain low in many 
areas the kites have largely abandoned. Other reports suggest 
invasive apple snails have reached Lake Kissimmee and other 
Florida waters. 

In any event, Darby says, native apple snail populations 
must be brought back in historically important kite habitat if the 
birds are to return there. 

“They're flexible,” he said. “Kites will show up where the 
food sources are most abundant.” 

Residents can report suspected invasive apple snails 
using the website www.MyFWC.com/docs/ WildlifeHabitats/ 
FWC_applesnails_FLMS_handout.pdf. 


State to buy 2,800-acre Seppe as ga = resource area from The Nature Conservancy 


Gov. Charlie Crist and the Florida Cabinet 
on Feb. 9 approved buying 2,800 acres 
to add to the Aucilla Wildlife Management 
Area in Jefferson County. The FWC will 
manage the property, purchased through 
the Florida Forever program using FWC’s 
funding for inholdings and additions to 
their managed areas. 

The Nature Conservancy bought the 
property because of its resource value and its key location: It 
forms a 2-mile boundary with the St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge and a 3-mile boundary with the Aucilla WMA. 

“The state greatly expanded connectivity between the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area and the St. Marks on an 
almost nonexistent north-south corridor of public managed 
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lands with this purchase,” said the 
Conservancy’s Callie DeHaven, public 
lands protection manager in Tallahassee. 
The property is part of a vision for 
a landscape linkage that includes the 
2008 Wood Sink purchase to the north, 
important to the water quality of not only 
the St. Marks River but Apalachee Bay 
and the estuary at St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge. The land provides habitat for an abundance 
of wildlife, and the adjacent refuge is a known aggregation 
area for wading birds, waterfowl, songbirds and migrating 
monarch butterflies. In addition, the tract is home to Florida 
black bears, river otters, Eastern indigo snakes and flatwoods 
salamanders. 
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News & Notes 


FWC report: Boating’s economic engine may shift gears 


A recent report commissioned by the 
FWC, titled “Florida Boating Access 
Facilities Inventory and Economic 
Study,” revealed the importance 

of boating to Florida's economy. 
However, as good as boating is for 
the economy, the report indicated 
there is a need to address critical 
boating infrastructure now to 
adequately accommodate boating 
activities in the future. 

The report showed that spending related to recreational 
boating trips supports 97,000 jobs in Florida, with recreational 
boater expenditures totaling $8.5 billion. This represents 
about 50 percent of the total jobs and spending associated 
with Florida’s diverse marine industry. 

“That’s big money and not something the state should 
be willing to give up,” said Pat Harrell of the FWC’s Boating 
and Waterways Section. “Because of an aging population, it 
is predicted that Florida’s boating could decrease by nearly 
2 percent. If we are able to meet the demands of changing 
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demographics, it is possible for the 
state to see less or no decline in 
boating demand.” 

The 572-page report includes 
an inventory and assessment 
of recreational boating-access 
facilities and documents the 
economic significance of 
recreational boating. It will be used 
for public and private planning and 
decision-making in determining 
where boat ramps, marinas, boat storage and other boating 
infrastructure should be located. The project also will result 
in a database that contains records for more than 3,100 boat 
ramps throughout the state, of which 51 percent are open 
to the public. The FWC will develop an interactive website 
that will allow boaters, public officials and researchers to get 
current regional information on boating access from real-time 
resources. 

To view the report, visit MyFWC.com/About and click on 
“Economic Benefits.” 


Canine distemper virus in wildlife can put unprotected dogs at risk 


University of Florida veterinarians report that canine 
distemper virus is on the increase in local wildlife, meaning 
unvaccinated pet dogs and shelter populations are at greater 
risk for contracting the disease. 

Veterinarians from Alachua County Animal Control and UF 
collected swabs from the eyes and noses of five raccoons and 
one fox, then submitted those samples to a diagnostic lab to 
be screened for a variety of respiratory diseases. 

“All of these samples came back positive for canine 
distemper,” said Julie Levy, D.V.M., Ph.D., director of the 
Maddie’s Shelter Medicine Program at UF’s College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

“This worries us because the disease is quite contagious, 
and once a dog is infected with the virus, there is no effective 
treatment. More than 50 percent of the dogs that contract 
canine distemper will eventually die from it,” Levy said, 
adding that the disease is frequently first diagnosed in shelter 
populations, and then later found in wildlife. 

Although no dogs have yet been 
reported with the illness, the spike in 
wildlife cases is a red flag and a reminder 
that only three years ago, more than 
600 dogs in Alachua County died from a 
distemper outbreak. 

“Infected raccoons are a frequent 
source of spread to susceptible dogs,” 
Levy said. “When infected dogs are 
brought into intensive dog housing 
facilities, such as animal shelters, the 
disease can spread throughout the 
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vaccinations. 
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Raccoons can easily transmit distemper 
to dogs that are not up-to-date with their 


facility, especially among the more vulnerable populations, 
such as puppies.” 

Hundreds of dogs died recently in Orange, Brevard and 
Pasco counties because of distemper outbreaks. 

“If there is any good news, it is that the vaccine to prevent 
canine distemper is extremely effective,” Levy said. “The 
best thing anyone with a dog can do is make sure their pet’s 
vaccinations are kept up-to-date. If your dog has not been 
vaccinated against canine distemper, call your veterinarian to 
schedule that appointment now.” 

At a time when many of Florida’s animal shelters have 
been hit hard with budget cuts, Maddie’s Fund has provided 
funding to allow UF’s program to help out whenever disease 
threatens homeless pets. Since the program started at UF 
in 2008, it has become a resource for shelters to use for 
assistance in programs ranging from infectious disease 
control to vaccination protocols and management strategies. 

“Shelters contact us almost daily with questions about 
infectious disease control,” said UF’s 
Dr. Cynda Crawford, who manages the 
shelter consultation service. “If we can’t 
help by phone or e-mail, we'll often 
make a trip to the shelter to assess 
the situation and to perform diagnostic 
testing. When we can’t sort out the 
problem, we'll call in the experts from 
pathology and microbiology to help.” 

For more information about 
distemper virus infection, go to www. 
ufsheltermedicine.com. 


MANATEE ZONE 


Christmas Bird Count documents 99 species at Everglades Treatment Wetland 


An Everglades restoration project maintained its status as 
a national bird watching destination as volunteers with the 
Hendry-Glades Audubon Society partnered with the South 
Florida Water Management District to document 99 species 
and nearly 106,000 individual birds during the 110th 
Christmas Bird Count in January. Known as “citizen science,” 
bird counts are vital to studies of the long-term health and 
status of bird populations. 

On Jan. 2, Audubon and its 35 volunteers made the trip to 
Stormwater Treatment Area 5 just south of Lake Okeechobee 
in Hendry County for a day of intensive bird watching. Of the 
diverse array of bird species sighted at the constructed wetland, 
American coots were by far the most abundant — as they were 
in 2009 — with more than 60,000 counted. Birders also took 
note of 45 endangered snail kites, which are native to South 
Florida and the Everglades, and spotted some rarer species 
such as a short-tailed hawk and a Cassin’s kingbird, a species 
more common in states west of Texas. 

“We are honored to be part of a more than century- 
old tradition that helps us follow trends in bird diversity and 
numbers, which ultimately aids in their protection,” said SFWMD 
Executive Director Carol Ann Wehle. 
“We manage treatment wetlands to 
improve Everglades water quality, 
yet their extensive use as havens 
for wildlife demonstrates the 
significance of our restoration work.” 

The bird count at STA-5 once 
again served as a prelude to another 
partnership year of Audubon/SFWMD 
birding tours that showcase wildlife and public access on lands 
managed in perpetuity by the District for Everglades restoration. 
The 6,000-acre constructed wetland, just south of Clewiston, 
is today one of 489 sites on The Great Florida Birding Trail. 
Sponsored by the FWC, the sites are selected for their prolific 
bird watching or bird education opportunities. 


Glossy ibis 
Wood stork 
American coots 


Count comparison snapshot 


Black-bellied whistling duck 
Northern rough-winged swallow 685 
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Renowned as havens for birds and wildlife, Stormwater 
Treatment Areas are the water-cleaning workhorses of 
Everglades restoration, naturally using plants to remove 
phosphorus from water flowing into the fabled River of Grass. 
The District operates a network of six STAs south of Lake 
Okeechobee with a combined area of more than 52,000 
acres. Since 1994, the treatment areas have retained more 
than 1,200 metric tons of total phosphorus that would have 
otherwise entered the Everglades. 

Birding, a national pastime, is also big business, with 
48 million people observing birds both around the home and 
through vacation travel. A 2001 report by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service concluded that nationwide birding generated 
$32 billion in retail sales and created 863,406 jobs. 

Non-consumptive bird use (non-hunting activities) 
supported more than 19,000 jobs in Florida in 2006, and 
wildlife viewing activities generated more than $3 billion 
statewide that year, according to a state report. Second in the 
nation only to California, birding generates an estimated $477 
million in retail sales in Florida every year. 

The South Florida Water Management District is steadily 
increasing recreational access 
to public lands while continuing 


2009 2010 to manage them to support 

484 700 environmental restoration, water 
15,000 supply, water quality and flood 

715 2,800 control missions. At present, the 

138 200 District actively manages 621,000 


37,500 60,000 acres of public land. Many of these 
properties are in their natural state 
or have enhancements such as picnic tables, informational 
kiosks, campsites and hiking trails. For more information on 
recreational opportunities throughout the District’s 16-county 
region, visit www.sfwmd.gov/recreation. 

For more information on Florida bird watching, visit 


MyFWC.com/GFBTL. 


New navigational aids and markers are installed on the Loxahatchee River 


The FWC and the Jupiter Inlet District have installed 
navigational aids to mark new or enhance awareness of 
existing channels and have replaced signs marking the state- 
adopted manatee protection zones within the North Fork and 
Northwest Fork of the Loxahatchee River. 

The FWC, the Jupiter Inlet District and the Florida Inland 
Navigation District provided funding for this project. 

State regulations within these areas of the river provide 
for a higher boat speed inside the marked navigational 
channel and a “slow speed” restriction 
outside the marked channel. 

“The FWC has maintained that, 
absent the marked navigational 
channel, boat operations should be 
slow-speed, minimum-wake,” said Capt. 
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David Schaeffer of the FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement. 
“The new navigational aids will more accurately post the 
current speed zones. After completion of the project and an 
educational period, officers will begin issuing warnings or 
citations for speed violations within regulatory zones.” 

“Clearly, marked zones improve operator compliance,” 
Schaeffer said. “It’s all about slowing down boat traffic in 
congested areas that are frequented by manatees, to protect 
the safety of the boating public and manatees.” 

A boat is operating at “slow-speed, minimum-wake” when 
it is fully off plane and completely settled into the water. The 
boat must be moving at a reasonable and prudent speed and 
making little or no wake. 

For more information, visit MyFWC.com/Boating and click 
“North and Northwest Forks of the Loxahatchee River.” 
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American Hiking Society 
announces volunteer 
vacations schedule 


If you’re interested in volunteering, 
connecting with nature, giving back 
to our public lands, meeting people 
with like-minded interests or having 
more fun, American Hiking Society's 
Volunteer Vacations can provide you 
multiple opportunities. 

The trip schedule makes 
it easier than ever for hikers, 
trail enthusiasts and volunteers 
of all ages to get out and give 
back, offering more than 60 trail 
maintenance projects in 26 states 
and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

“As Americans grow more 
concerned about the health of their 
finances and the environment, 
Volunteer Vacations are a great, 
inexpensive way to see the country 
while doing something good for the 
earth and for the soul,” said Gregory 
Miller, American Hiking Society 
president. 

Volunteer Vacations are typically 
week-long trail building projects on 
America’s public lands. Each crew 
consists of 6-15 volunteers ac- 
companied by an experienced crew 
leader. Trips range from easy to very- 
strenuous and offer both backpack- 
ing and daypacking options. Families 
can enjoy front-country projects and 
cabin stays, while those looking for 
a more physically challenging trip 
can experience nature by hiking into 
base camp. Tools, food, and project 
supervision are included and most 
trips do not require prior experience. 
All trips provide free time to explore 
the surrounding landscape, hike, or 
enjoy nearby attractions. 

Entering its fourth decade of 
stewardship, Volunteer Vacations 
continues to offer participants one 
of the most affordable, fulfilling ways 
to explore and improve our nation’s 
recreational trails. 

To learn more, visit 
www.AmericanHiking.org or call 
301-565-6704. 


News & Notes 


From crickets to whales, 


animal calls have something in common 


Scientists who compare insect chirps 
with ape calls may appear to be 
mixing aphids and orangutans, but 
researchers have found common 
denominators in the calls of hundreds 
of species of insects, birds, fish, frogs, 
lizards and mammals that can be 
predicted with simple mathematical 
models. 

Compiling data from nearly 500 
species, scientists with the University 
of Florida and Oklahoma State 
University have found the calls of 
crickets, whales and a host of other 
creatures are ultimately controlled by 
their metabolic rates - in other words, 
their uptake and use of energy. 

“Very few people have compared 
cricket chirps to codfish sounds to the 
sounds made by whales and monkeys 
to see if there were commonalities in 
the key features of acoustic signals, 
including the frequency, power and 
duration of signals,” said James 
Gillooly, an assistant professor in the 
department of biology at UF anda 
member of the UF Genetics Institute. 
“Our results indicate that, for all 
species, basic features of acoustic 
communication are primarily controlled 
by individual metabolism, which in 
turn varies predictably with body size 
and temperature. So, when the calls 
are adjusted for an animal’s size and 
temperature, they even sound alike.” 

The finding will help scientists 
understand how acoustic 


communication evolved across species, 


uniting a field of study that has long 
focused on the calls of particular 
groups of animals, such as birds. 

The results also provide insights 
regarding common energetic and 
neuromuscular constraints on sound 
production, and the ecological 
and evolutionary consequences of 
producing these sounds. 

“Acoustic signals are used to 
transfer information among species 
that is required for survival, growth 
and reproduction,” Gillooly said. “This 
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work suggests that this information 
exchange is ultimately governed by the 
rate at which an animal takes up and 
uses energy.” 

Animal communication is a long- 
studied area of biology, going back 
at least to the days of Aristotle. But 
generally the studies were species- 
specific, made in the context of 
courting calls or parental care of a 
certain type of animal - nothing to 
relate an animal call across a variety 
of species. 

“This is one of the first true 
attempts to provide a general 
theoretical framework for acoustic 
communication,” said Alexander 
G. Ophir, an assistant professor of 
zoology at Oklahoma State. “This 
seems to provide unifying principles 
for acoustic communication that can 
be applied to virtually all species. In 
terms of producing sounds, we use 
vocal cords, but other mechanisms 
of sound production exist, such as 
insects that rub their legs together. 
Until now, these sounds have been 
treated differently. But by providing a 
general mathematical framework - a 
baseline - we have a reference point 
to compare those differences. 

“So if we Say one animal's call 
is loud, we can provide a predictive 
reference point to say whether it is 
truly loud when compared with other 
animal sounds,” he said. 

That common reference point can 
even predict what animals long extinct 
may have truly sounded like. 
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Exceptional weather conditions lead to record high manatee count 


After nearly two weeks of record cold weather in Florida, 
biologists counted an all-time-high number of manatees 
during the annual synoptic survey the week of Jan. 11. 

The FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute reported 
a preliminary count of 5,067 manatees statewide. A team of 
21 observers from 10 organizations counted 2,779 manatees 
on Florida’s East Coast and 2,288 on the West Coast. The final 
numbers will be available at the end of February, following 
verification of the survey data. 

This year’s count exceeded the previous high count from 
2009 by more than 1,200 animals. The survey conditions 
were favorable for aerial observations in both years, but were 
especially favorable this year as a result of the extended period 
of cold weather. 

“This year’s high count reflects the influence that weather 
has on aerial survey results,” said FWC biologist Holly Edwards. 
“The record-breaking cold temperatures helped to bring many 
more manatees to the warm-water sites than in previous years. 
In addition, the calm, clear weather conditions on the days of 
the survey helped us to see and count record numbers.” 

The goal of the synoptic survey is to count as many 
manatees as possible. The survey results provide researchers 
with a minimum number of manatees in Florida waters at 
the time of the survey. Synoptic results are not population 
estimates and should not be used to assess trends. 

While this year’s results do not mean the manatee 
population grew by more than 1,200 animals in a single year, 
they do tell researchers there are at least 5,000 manatees 
in Florida waters. The FWC is encouraged to have counted so 
many manatees. The high count is consistent with models that 
show the manatee population is growing or stable in most areas 
of the state. 

“Counting this many manatees is wonderful news,” said 
FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. “The high count this year shows 
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Aerial view of manatees gathering at Tampa Electric's Big 
Bend power plant at Apollo Beach. 


that our long-term conservation efforts are working.” 

The cold weather that helped researchers obtain the 
record high count also highlighted the importance of warm- 
water habitat for the species. During the recent cold snap, 
biologists noted unusually large numbers of manatees gathered 
in the warm-water sites for extended periods of time. FWC 
researchers, managers and law enforcement officers closely 
monitored the large numbers of manatees dependent on these 
sites. To maintain the species into the future, the FWC will 
continue to monitor threats such as loss of warm-water habitat, 
which, models indicate, can profoundly affect the manatee 
population. 

For more information about manatees and synoptic 
surveys, visit research.MyFWC.com. 

To report a dead or distressed manatee, call the FWC 
Wildlife Alert Hotline at 888-404-FWCC (3922). 


Modified pier provides easier access to saltwater fishing 


A newly modified boat pier will allow 
handicapped persons easier access to 
saltwater fishing in Apalachee Bay at St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge. 

The project was recently completed 
using money from the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, popularly known as 
stimulus funds. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service awarded a contract for $1,980 to 
Tallahassee Welding and Machine Shop, 
Inc., to make the changes on the pier. 
Refuge personnel also did some of the work. 

The refuge met with the Florida 
Disabled Outdoors Association, which 
suggested how to improve the pier for handicapped access, 
said refuge manager Terry Peacock. “It’s a very popular boat 
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Anglers should always dispose of 
monofilament line, hooks and fishing 
lures properly. Roughly 80 percent of 
Florida’s pelicans exhibit injuries from 
fishing gear. 


ramp, and the only place where people can 
get from wheelchairs into boats,” she said. 
Improvements include an additional 
handrail, installation of a concrete apron, 
and changing the location of a bumper rail. 
One of the oldest refuges in the 
National Wildlife Refuge System, St. 
Marks encompasses 68,000 acres 
spread out between Wakulla, Jefferson, 
and Taylor counties along the Gulf Coast 
of northwest Florida. The refuge includes 
coastal marshes, islands, tidal creeks and 
estuaries of seven North Florida rivers, 
and is visited by more than 250,000 
people annually. 
For more information, visit www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 
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News & Notes 


Commerce Department proposes establishment of NOAA Climate Service 


Individuals and decision-makers 
across widely diverse sectors - from 
agriculture to energy to transportation 
~ increasingly are asking NOAA for in- 
formation about climate change in or- 
der to make the best choices for their 


families, communities and businesses. 


To meet the rising tide of these 
requests, U.S. Commerce Secretary 
Gary Locke announced the intent to 
create a NOAA Climate Service line of- 
fice dedicated to bringing together the 
agency's strong climate science and 
service delivery capabilities. 

More and more, Americans are 
witnessing the impacts of climate 
change in their own backyards, 
including sea-level rise, longer growing 
seasons, changes in river flows and 
increases in heavy downpours. People 
are searching for relevant and timely 
information about these changes to 
inform decision-making about virtually 
all aspects of their lives. 

“By providing critical planning 
information that our businesses 
and our communities need, NOAA 
Climate Service will help tackle head- 
on the challenges of mitigating and 
adapting to climate change,” said 
Secretary Locke. “In the process, we'll 
discover new technologies, build new 
businesses and create new jobs.” 

Leaders from numerous public 
and private sector entities support the 


In vulnerable areas, infrastructure 
can be designed with a better 
understanding of projected sea-level 
rise, flooding and/or changes in 
hurricane frequency and intensity. 


creation of NOAA Climate Service: 

“NOAA has consistently led 
the world in climate research and 
observation,” said Carol Browner, 
assistant to the president for energy 
and climate change. “Businesses, 
communities and governments will 
rely even more on its expertise and 
the critical information it provides to 
make informed decisions based on the 
best science available. Through NOAA's 
improved climate services we will be 
better able to confront climate change, 
and the many challenges it presents 
for our environment, security, and 
economy.” 

Unifying NOAA's climate capabili- 
ties under a single climate office will 
integrate the agency's climate science 
and services and make them more 
accessible to NOAA partners and other 
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users. Planning has been, and contin- 
ues to be, shaped by input from NOAA 
employees and stakeholders across 
the country, with close consideration 
given to the recommendations of the 
NOAA Science Advisory Board, National 
Academies and National Academy of 
Public Administration. 

Thomas R. Karl, director of NOAA’s 
National Climatic Data Center, will 
serve as transitional director of NOAA 
Climate Service. 

NOAA is also unveiling a new web- 
site - www.climate.gov - that serves as 
a single point-of-entry for NOAA's exten- 
sive climate information, data, products 
and services. Known as the NOAA 
Climate Portal, the site addresses 
the needs of five broadly defined user 
groups: decision makers and policy 
leaders, scientists and applications-ori- 
ented data users, educators, business 
users and the public. 

Highlights of the portal include an 
interactive “climate dashboard” that 
shows a range of constantly updating 
climate datasets (e.g., temperature, 
carbon dioxide concentration and sea 
level) over adjustable time scales; 
the new climate science magazine 
ClimateWatch, featuring videos and 
articles of scientists discussing recent 
climate research and findings; and an 
array of data products and educational 
resources. 


New poll finds a majority of adult hunters are mentoring young people 


Adult sportsmen and women 
reported an impressive level of 
mentoring to young hunters on a 
recent HunterSurvey.com study 
commissioned by the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation. More 
than 77 percent of active hunters 
and target shooters indicated they 
had taken their sons and daughters 
hunting. Even adults without a child 
or stepchild got into the act, with 56 
percent of them reporting they also 
took a young person hunting. 

“The information collected from 
this and other research projects will 


prove valuable in determining how 
hunters first entered the sport and what 
youth projects can be initiated to help 
increase participation in hunting and 
shooting sports in the future,” said Jim 
Curcuruto, NSSF’s director of research 
and analysis. 

The poll also shows 83.4 percent 
of young people were introduced to 
hunting, even if they didn’t carry a 
firearm or bow, before they turned 13 
years old, which is a critical factor in 
ensuring the next generation will be 
avid, lifelong hunters. 

A majority of adult hunters first 
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introduce a young person to hunting 
when they are between the ages of 
30 and 45. Mentoring is an important 
component not only for recruiting new 
hunters but for ensuring experienced 
sportsmen and women continue 
spending time afield. 

Nearly 56 percent of youth deer 
hunted with an adult mentor on their 
first hunt, though the second most 
popular hunt was for small game with 
40.7 percent participation. Upland 
hunting ranked third at 16.7 percent 
and wild turkey a distant fourth at 
12.8 percent. 


FWC records unprecedented number ? cold-related manatee deaths 


As of March 19, biologists with the FWC’s 
Fish and Wildlife Research Institute have 
documented 431 manatee carcasses in 
state waters in 2010. This preliminary 
data indicates that in just three months, 
the number of manatee deaths has 
exceeded the highest number on record 
for an entire calendar year, which was 
429 in 2009. The cause of death for the 
majority of these animals is cold stress. 

The “cold-stress” category accounts 
for 222 documented manatee carcasses; 
however, it is likely the cold temperatures 
also contributed to many of the 108 
deaths in the “undetermined” category 
and the 64 deaths in the “unrecovered” 
category. 

Manatee deaths are categorized 
as “undetermined” when biologists are 
not able to confirm the cause of death, 
often because the carcasses are too 
badly decomposed. The “unrecovered” 
category includes carcasses that are 
unavailable to scientists, such as when 
carcasses are found in remote locations. 

Unfortunately, the number of recovered carcasses for this 
year continues to be well above long-term averages. As the rate 
of cold-related deaths diminishes, FWC staff will begin to focus 
on determining the long-term implications for the manatee 
population, a process that could take several years. 

The period of prolonged cold weather earlier this year 
exposed manatees in Florida to colder than normal water 
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A team led by FWC biologists loads a manatee 
onto a truck that will transport it to Tampa's 
Lowry Park Zoo for rehabilitation. 


temperatures. Exposure to low 
temperatures over a period of 
time can cause a condition called 
“manatee cold-stress syndrome,” 
which can result in death. 

“The unprecedented rate 
of mortality this year is of great 
concern,” said Gil McRae, FWRI 
director. “FWC staff, partners and 
volunteers have done a tremendous 
job working around the clock for 
weeks recovering carcasses and 
conducting rescues throughout 
Florida.” 

Since the cold weather 
conditions began to affect Florida, 
FWC staff and conservation partners 
have rescued 48 manatees from 
across the state and continue to 
respond to reports of distressed 
manatees. 

To report a dead or distressed 
manatee, call the FWC Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 888-404-FWCC (3922). 

For additional information about 
manatee conservation, visit MyFWC.com/Manatee. For more 
information on manatee mortality research, visit research. 
MyFWC.com/Manatee. You can help manatees by purchasing 
a “Save the Manatee” license plate. The money you contribute 
will be used to rescue injured manatees and to help scientists 
learn more about the causes of manatee mortality. For more 
information, go to www.buyaplate.com. 


Most hunters report they are going afield as much or more than they expected 


In 2009, a majority of hunters made going afield a priority in 
their life. According to HunterSurvey.com, almost 25 percent 
said they hunted more than they expected to in 2009 and 40 
percent said they hunted about as much as they expected to. 

Results from this poll support the finding that hunting 
license sales rose by 3.5 percent in 2009 in the 12 states 
that make up the National Shooting Sports Foundation’s 
Hunting License Sales Index. 

While several factors can affect hunting licenses sales, 
experts point to the high jobless rate as the most likely reason 
for the 2009 uptick in license sales. 

“While the exact reasons for the 3.5 percent increase are 
unknown at this time, past research suggests that slowdowns 
in the nation’s economy often result in hunters having more 
time to go afield,” said Rob Southwick, president of Southwick 
Associates Inc. 

States participating in the NSSF License Sales Index 
are New York, New Jersey, Florida, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Indiana, Texas, Oregon and Utah. 


Typically, 
hunting license 
sales data does 
not become 
available until 
18 to 24 months 
after sales 
end. “NSSF 
and Southwick 
Associates saw 
there was a need to work directly with states to receive data 
in a more timely matter,” said Jim Curcuruto NSSF’s director of 
industry research and analysis. 

The NSSF Hunting License Sales Index is designed to be 
an indicator of hunting license sales but not an exact measure 
of all hunting license sales nationally. Should the 3.5 percent 
rise hold true nationwide, it would represent one of the largest 
percentage increases in hunting license sales in more than 20 
years. 
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To me, the male wood duck is North America’s most 
colorful duck. His top-knot crest of iridescent purplish- 
blue blends into trailing feathers, and the rest of his 
green head is accented with a vivid red eye and red 
eye ring and by the red and yellow on his bill. The 
white ring of feathers under his chin emphasizes the 
brightness of the colors. Bronze chest feathers flecked 
with white, dark green back and chestnut sides add to 
his colorful attire. 

He certainly lives up to his scientific name, 

Aix sponsa. The translation of this Latin-Greek 
combination: “waterfowl in wedding rainment,’ comes 
close to describing this dazzling little duck. The female 
wood duck is beautiful too, but in more subdued shades 
of tan and brown with white accent points. 

About 20 inches long and weighing about one and a 
half pounds, this little duck is remarkable in a number 
of ways. It is one of the few ducks that nests in trees, 
and it is a truly American duck. Most other waterfowl 
leave the country for spring breeding migration. While 
a few wood ducks spill over the Canadian border to 
breed, most wood ducks spend their year here in the 
states. 

They nest all over the eastern states and 
throughout the Mississippi River Valley. An isolated 
group lives along the far western coast of northern 
California upward into southern British Columbia. In 
the fall, the northern birds in the East migrate south, 
adding color to the Gulf Coast states. In Florida, there 
is a population of wood ducks that stays here all year 
long. Their numbers increase dramatically when they 
are joined by the fall migrating wood ducks. 

For centuries, the shrill, whistling calls of colorful 
wood ducks echoed through the trees as they lifted into 
the air from wooded ponds and streams and flashed 
through the trees in darting flight. While they are 
common now, it’s hard to believe that at the beginning 
of the 20th century they were almost extinct — not just 
in Florida, but in the whole country. 

In the early 1900s, there were several causes 
of wood duck population declines over much of the 
country. One was that they were hunted year-round, 
and especially during spring nesting time when their 
feathers are most vivid. With better shotguns, market 
hunting was especially hard on this colorful little duck. 
However, the loss of forests with big virgin trees that 
provided nest holes, acorns and seeds, and the drain- 
ing of swamps and wetlands for agricultural use were 
as much to blame. The decline of beavers in the East 
meant that quiet ponds for nurturing young "woodies” 
were lost to the birds. With all these factors working 
against them, woodies wavered on the brink. 

Warnings were sounded from a number of sources 
but were largely ignored as wood duck numbers 
dwindled. Then in 1918, Woodrow Wilson signed 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This pivotal action 
gave federal authorities power to make wood ducks a 
protected species. 


A female wood duck (above) is much more drab in 
appearance than a male in full breeding plumage (facing 
page). Below: Female wood ducks are quite willing to use 
man-made nest boxes. 
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The wood duck is the only North American duck that regularly 
produces two broods each year. 
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Once protected by law, this species of concern to 
conservationists and professional wildlife management 
people became the focus of a program to bring back 
the wood duck. This program included preserving 
remaining its natural habitat, providing protected 
feeding areas and educating the public to the needs of 
wood ducks. 

Biologists Frank Bellrose and Art Hawkins, 
working in Illinois, developed a practical wood duck 
house for nesting in 1939. Widely adopted across the 
country and still used today, it supplied a nesting spot 
wood ducks could no longer find in nature. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service furnished plans for building 
these houses to all interested individuals and groups. 

Protected from hunting and with nesting spots 
placed in suitable habitats, the wood duck began its 
population increase. By the 1940s, it was once again 
common. 

Limited hunting with strictly enforced limits 
and restrictions was allowed in 1941. Sound wildlife 
management and the wood ducks’ innate resiliency are 
largely responsible for the woodies’ spread over their 
current range. 

While population numbers are increasing in the 
East, a single wood duck faces many hazards in its first 
year, growing from a chick to into an adult. 

In Florida, males are in the peak of their plumage 
in late fall. The silver-gray females, with white eye 
patches and touches of dark green body feathers, roost 
with the males in groups or flocks. Although woodies 
nest and perch in trees, they roost at night in the still 
waters at the bend of a river, in the black waters of a 
lake, in a secluded pond in the woods or in the open 
water of a marsh where food is plentiful. 

During the winter, the birds pair off. In the early 
spring, the nesting urge asserts itself, and more intense 
courtship begins. The breeding and nesting season in 
Florida begins in February, and peaks in March and 
April, although in some years it may extend through 
May. 

In 1840, John James Audubon described this 
important time in a wood duck year: “Here they are, a 
whole flock of beautiful birds, the males chasing their 
rivals, the females coquetting with their chosen beaux. 
Observe that fine drake! How gracefully he raises his 
head and curves his neck! As he bows before the object 
of his love, he raises for a moment his silken crest. His 
throat is swelled, and from it there issues a guttural 
sound, which to his beloved is as sweet as the song of 
the Wood Thrush to its gentle mate. The female, as if 
not unwilling to manifest the desire to please which 
she really feels, swims close by his side, now and then 
caresses him by touching his feathers with her bill, 
and shows displeasure toward any other of her sex that 
may come near. Soon the happy pair separate from the 
rest, repeat every now and then their caresses, and at 
length, having sealed the conjugal compact, fly off to 
the woods to search for a large Woodpecker hole.” 


This search for a nesting hole is not just a random 
search, for these birds are creatures of habit. A female 
wood duck will return year after year to the same nest 
site. A young female will search for a home near the 
area where she was hatched. For a newly mated pair, 
all holes and openings in the trees are considered. 
Ideally, the home would be in a tree near the water 
and high enough off the ground to make it difficult 
for a predator to reach. An opening of about 4 inches 
in diameter is ideal. It admits the one pound female, 
but will not admit a large predatory raccoon. For that 
reason I make the nest hole in my wood duck nest 
boxes 4 inches in diameter horizontally, but 3 inches in 
diameter vertically. This size and shape hole mimics 
her body shape, and further restricts raccoon entrance. 

However, if the ideal is not available the female 
will settle for what she can find. She may end up with 
an opening at ground level or 60 feet high, with an 
opening that is barely squeezable to one the size of a 
dinner plate, and it may end up being half-mile from 
the water. Regardless, once a home is selected, the nest 
is prepared. 

No materials are carried to the cavity to make 
a nest. Any chips or pieces of wood present are used 
after being mixed with downy feathers pulled from 
the female’s breast. The eggs are laid into this soft, 
insulating material. Eggs are creamy-tan colored and 
slightly smaller than the average chicken egg. 

The hen lays one egg a day. After an egg is laid, 
the female covers it with down from her body to keep 
it warm, then leaves the nest. She travels to the water 
with her mate to feed, preen and roost. The average 
clutch is 10 to 12 eggs. Once the clutch is complete, she 
begins to incubate in earnest. She settles on her nest 
and stays — leaving only for a few moments once or 
twice a day. By delaying incubation until the clutch is 
complete, all the ducklings hatch at the same time; in 
about 28-30 days. 

Once she settles in and starts incubating, the 
male leaves her for good, or at least for a year. His 
responsibilities complete, he returns to the roost/ 
feeding waters to loaf and lounge with the other males. 
If any unmated female is still around, he will do his 
best to woo and win her and start a new nest. 

Mother woodie constantly peeps to the eggs while 
incubating. Close to hatching time, diminutive peeps 
echo from the eggs in answer to her voice. Newly 
hatched and still-moist ducklings, tired from the 
exertion of fighting free of their shells, lay quietly for 
some time. Soon their down dries and they become 
golden-tan and dark-brown active puff-balls. As soon as 
hatching is complete, and she gets no peeps from any 
unhatched eggs, she leaves the nest for the last time. 

She flies to the ground or the water under her nest 
and begins to call softly to the ducklings in the nest. 
While the note is barely audible, it is obvious that the 
ducklings can hear it, since the ducklings answer by 
peeping from the nest. In a matter of seconds, the first 


Ducklings jump from their nest box at a height of up to 290 
feet and are then led to water by their mother. 
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baby duckling appears in the nest opening. It climbed 
the walls of its nest cavity by using sharp claws and 
a sharp little hook on the tip of its beak. Its mother 
calls, and it obediently leaps into space. 

The tiny duckling sails to the ground like a 
dandelion puff. It frantically flaps its tiny featherless 
wings and extends it legs to soften the landing impact. 
It lands with a tiny thump and runs to join its mother. 
Its place at the nest hole is instantly filled by another 
downy duckling. It, too, sails to the ground at its 
mother’s urging. Soon all the babies are safely on the 
ground. Only the fact that they are so tiny and light 
and their bones so soft and flexible keeps them from 
serious injury during their first leap of life. 

With her brood safely on the ground, mother wood 
duck leads her precocial babies to the water. For a day- 
old duckling, this can be a long difficult journey. But, 
even at this age, they are ready to run, freeze into 
immobility, or scatter and hide at her command. 

Safety is not necessarily assured once the water is 
reached. Large fish, turtles, hawks, owls, snakes and 
even herons, egrets, and cranes will eat any wood duck 
babies they can catch. Frank McGilverey, working 
with wood ducks at Patuxent Wildlife Research Center 
in Maryland, studied broods daily, from the time they 
left the nest. Most broods averaged 11 young hatch- 
lings, but by the end of the first week, only eight were 
left, and at the end of four weeks, only five or six were 
left in each brood. Life is dangerous for baby ducks. 

They also learn to communicate. Mother’s danger 
call is a harsh loud whistling “hoo-eek, hoo-eek.” The 
normal wood duck call is an ascending “peet-peet.” 
Then there are all the subtle shades of tone that have 
specific meanings to wood ducks. While the ducklings 
have been learning to avoid hazards, they are growing 
up. At age 4 to 6 weeks, they mix with other woodies 
on the water and are no longer part of a family or 
group, and at six to eight weeks of age, they begin 


flying. 

During the summer months, our colorful male duck 
begins to molt. The jaunty and colorful dandy loses his 
distinctive feathers and becomes shy and secretive. He 
is ragged and has a moth-eaten appearance. Worst of 
all, he can’t fly. This is the period of “eclipse plumage,” 
and it will be weeks before he grows new feathers and 
is once again the colorful duck we know. 

By September, the ducklings are completely 
independent, although they still gather together with 
other woodies in large groups. Adult males can fly 
again and are starting to once again sport the gay 
colors that will identify them the rest of the year. 

Playing, feeding, preening are the daily routine. 
As the cooler winds of October blow in, the wood duck’s 
solar clock triggers the urge of northern birds to move 
south. They join with southern resident birds in large 
“rafts,” where they feed and roost together till the start 
of their next wood duck year. 

Hopefully, each year woodies will extend their 
range and find new choice spots to live. 

The threat of extinction does not seem very real 
now, but this scrappy independent jewel of a duck 
in “wedding rainment” can still use our help and 
consideration. 

I like the way 19th century naturalist Arthur 
Bent described America’s unique native wood duck in 
his journal: “What a beautiful creature is this Beau 
Brummell among the birds, and what an exquisite 
touch of color he adds to the scene among the water 
hyacinths of Florida or among the pond lilies of New 
England.” FW 


As a practicing veterinarian, Weber worked closely with 
local wildlife officers. He had state and federal permits to 
work with migratory birds and endangered species. He has 
10 wood duck nest boxes attached to the trees at his home 
in Lake County. 


International statistics 
indicate that the chance of 
a hunter getting killed while 
hunting is exactly the same 
as the chance of a person 
getting struck by lightning. 
Training, such as the CSI 
academy, helps to ensure 


hunting is safe. 
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in the woods and swamp 


When one thinks of crime scene 
investigations, the television pro- 
grams CSI: Miami, CSI: NY and 
CSI: Crime Scene Investigation 
(Las Vegas) may come to mind. In 
the programs, actors portray “in- 
vestigators” — some wear stilettos, 
they never sweat and rarely get 
dirty. This portrayal is unchar- 
acteristic of any investigator 

and particularly not one whose 
crime scene is in the woods; or in 
Florida — the swamp. In a wilder- 
ness crime scene, the investigator 
contends with animals, inclement 
weather and few eyewitnesses. 
These special circumstances 


By Carol M. Pratt 


of rural crime scenes involving 
hunting were the focus of training 
held in Tallahassee on Oct. 4-8. 
The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission hosted 
the training, known as Hunting 
Incident Investigation Academy, 
for 36 fish and wildlife officers 
from across the country. The 
academy taught the officers how 
to investigate shooting incidents 
and included training on bullet- 
path reconstruction, evidence 
collection, blood analysis and 
ballistics. “Crime scenes” were re- 
created at the Joe Budd Aquatic 
Education Center in Midway, just 
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outside of Tallahassee. 

At the re-created crime 
scenes, based on actual cases, 
crime scene tape was rolled 
out and hung from tree limbs 
and bushes. Actors played the 
parts of victims, witnesses, 
suspects and perpetrators. The 
officers in training conducted 
interviews, collected shotgun 
shells, measured distances and 
diagramed the wooded scene. 

Crime scene reconstruction is 
challenging when the scene is not 
contained within four walls. At 
a hunting incident crime scene, 
firearms are usually involved and 
this is where the trainees look for 
fingerprints. The officers searched 
for other evidence in the damp 
dirt and leaves, while mosquitoes 
and gnats buzzed around. As one 
can imagine, humidity, rain and 
foraging critters, among other 
things, can wreak havoc on a 
crime scene. 

The officers are instructed 
to take this into consideration 
by seasoned investigators with a 
wealth of investigative experience. 


SIAVG SOF 


They oversaw the crime scenes, 
educating the novice officers on 
how to gather and decipher the 
evidence they had collected. 

An investigation serves 
several purposes. It can reveal 
whether someone is culpable for 
another person’s injury or death. 
Sometimes at crime scenes, 
not everything is as it appears. 
An investigation can reveal if 
a murder, suicide or attempted 
murder or suicide is disguised as 
a hunting incident. 

An investigation can also 
simply reveal an accidental shoot- 
ing, which is usually the case. 
Evidence and interviews help 
investigators find out what went 
wrong on a hunting expedition 
that resulted in a tragic death or 
life-changing injury. 

Last year, hunting incidents 
in Florida doubled. What officers 
learn from an investigation helps 
them educate hunters on how to 
avoid repeating the same mis- 
takes. To avoid accidental shoot- 
ings, hunters should: treat every 
firearm as if it were loaded (even 


if they think it is not); always 
point the muzzle in a safe direc- 
tion; be certain of their target and 
what’s beyond it; and keep their 
finger outside of the trigger guard 
until ready to shoot. 

It is important to remember, 
however, that hunting is fun 
and investigations show that for 
every 100,000 hunters, there 
are only five hunter incidents. 
International statistics indicate 
that the chance of a hunter 
getting killed while hunting is 
exactly the same as the chance 
of any person getting struck by 
lightning. Investigative training 
lays the foundation for hunter- 
safety recommendations. 

The Hunting Incident 
Investigation Academy is not 
typical training, but then, neither 
are the crime scenes that fish 
and wildlife officers typically 
investigate. The crime scene 
investigations in the woods, or 
swamp, still require the same 
keen sense and focused scrutiny 
of the investigator as with any 
crime scene. FW 


Right: Officers recreate a shooting incident in order to see exactly what the shooter 
saw. Yellow string marks the sight plane of the gun’s barrel and pink marks the 
spots where shotgun pellets stuck. In this case, a hunter shot illegally from the road 
after seeing movement behind a tree. Instead of bagging a squirrel, the shooter 
accidentally shot another hunter sitting behind the tree. Clothing collected at the 
scene shows where some of the pellets struck. Above: After the evidence is collected 
and interpreted, officers use templates to write their official incident reports. Facing 
page, top to bottom: Officers are trained how to interview a witness at the scene, 
how to deal with people on scene who may be extremely emotional and how to 


gather and decipher evidence. 
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Common, yet exotic; snubbed, 
yet revered — the common carp 
is truly an oxymoron. They are 
native to other countries and 
were stocked here by people. 
Many Florida anglers disdain 
them, but they also have some 
dedicated aficionados. 

They evolved in the Caspian 
Sea and expanded their range 
naturally to the Black and Aral 
seas and west to the Danube 
River in Germany. That all 
sounds pretty exotic to me and 
not at all common. 


As one of the earliest fish to 
be cultured, carp were a major 
staple in Eurasian diets and 
among the most genetically 
modified fish species ever. Monks 
selectively bred variants, called 
mirror carp or the nearly scale- 
less leather carp, that were 
easier to prepare for the table. In 
the 1820s, the Japanese began 
breeding beautifully colorful koi, 
with fancy flowing fins and other 
genetically selected features, 
which sold for thousands of 
dollars apiece. One famous 
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scarlet koi lived for 226 years, 
from 1751 to 1977. 

Although stories vary, it 
seems most credible that five 
common carp from Germany 
were imported into the United 
States in 1872 for commercial 
purposes. In 1877, the U.S. 
Fish Commission imported 
additional carp from Germany, 
and for 20 years or so stocked 
the species as a harvestable 
food fish throughout most of the 
United States. More recently, 
introductions of common carp 


If you decide to fish for them, the best baits include dough balls, 
canned corn, bread crust and worms fished on the bottom. 


resulted from use of juvenile 
carp as baitfish. 

Within Florida, common 
carp are known to be breeding 
only in the Apalachicola and 
Ochlockonee rivers in North 
Florida, where they are found 
in diverse habitats, from steep 
natural banks to gentle banks 
and near dike fields, sand 
disposal areas, rocky outcrops 
and backwater sloughs. They 
are not nearly as abundant in 
Florida as most other states, 
possibly because of our short, 
mild winters. Isolated collections 
of common carp in South Florida 
are believed to be the result of 
released bait; however, use of 
carp for bait in Florida is illegal. 

In the United States today, 
the common carp is often 
regarded as a pest fish, because 
of its tendency to destroy 
vegetation and increase water 
turbidity. Adults feed by sucking 
up bottom silt, and selectively 
removing insect larvae, 
crustaceans, snails and other 
small food items; and organic 
debris (muck) itself may be an 
important component of the diet. 

Because they have been 
present since the first fisheries 
population surveys, any impact 
on native fishes would be 
difficult to determine. Having 
been established for so long, 
common carp would be virtually 
impossible to eliminate. 

In Europe, they are eagerly 
sought by anglers, because they 
are difficult to hook, and put up 
a tough fight. According to some 
accounts, the only European 
sport fish more popular are 
Atlantic salmon and rainbow 
trout. 

In the United States, groups, 
such as the Carp Anglers Group 
and American Carp Society, 
have sprung up to promote sport 


fishing for common carp. 

Pavel Hastik of Florida took 
third place in the Summer TOKS 
Big Four International (www. 
bigfourcarp.com) by landing 
four carp weighing a total of 
100.06 pounds. He caught these 
carp from the Apalachicola 
River, the heaviest weighing 28 
pounds. The Florida record is 
40.56 pounds, and IGFA reports 
the world record was caught 
in France and weighed 75.69 
pounds. 

If you decide to angle for 
them, the best baits include 
dough balls, canned corn, bread 
crusts and worms fished on the 
bottom. They are classified as 
nongame fish, so there are no 
bag or size limits, although a 
license (or legal exemption) is 
required, and you should not 
release any alive. Use 2/0-6/0 
hooks, with a sinker and no 
float; typically start with your 
bail open if you are using a 
spinning reel and be prepared 


for a long run and strong fight. 

Other sportsmen pursue 
carp using bowfishing 
techniques. In North Florida, 
this is legal using crossbow 
or bow and arrow from a boat 
or from shore, except at the 
spillways of the Jim Woodruff 
Dam on the Apalachicola River. 
Night bowfishing tournaments 
with lights are popular and do 
not require a permit. 

Carp are very tasty; in fact, 
they are considered a delicacy 
in many countries. However, 
they have two rows of small, 
floating bones above and below 
the lateral line. Breaking the 
floating bones by either scoring 
the fillet or grinding it up is 
important to making your meal 
enjoyable. Boiling, smoking or 
barbecuing are popular methods 
of cooking them. 

So the name may be com- 
mon, but nonetheless they are 
exotic and fascinating fishes. FW 


Above: Peter Mikulicka with a 25-plus-pound common carp from Lake Talquin. 
Facing page: Pavel Hastik with an Apalachicola River-caught fish from his third-place 


tournament finish. 
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Annual FWC photography contest raises money for 
the Florida State Employees’ Charitable Campaign 


Several years ago, the FWC’s Florida State Employees’ Charitable 
Campaign planning committee came up with the idea to create an FWC 
employee photo contest with an entry fee that would contribute to the 
worthwhile campaign. In 2009, FWC employees and family members 
entered more than 200 photographs and raised more than $500. Here 
are the winners in three of the categories. 


Native Wildlife of Florida 


Baby’s got Blue Eyes (scallops) 


Fi rst Christopher M. Gardinal 


Ghost of the Sea Turtles 
Ann Spellman 


Black-bellied Whistling-duck 
Morning Flight 


Ron R. Bielefeld 


Great Egret Green Cay 
Tom Reinert 


Lost Plug Burn 
Daniel Mitchell 
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Honorable Mention 


Michael Sowinski 


Long Leaf Sunset 
Travis Blunden 
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Scott Pautler 


First 
Orange Canal 


First 


Grouper Paparazzi 
Christopher M. Gardinal 


Second Third 


Airboat Action - 3 pel Now That’s a Big Snake 
Joy Hill = a Janice Jones 


~ Honorable Mention 


Derek Dropping Ping-Pong Balls 
Joe Davis 
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Knowing the signs 


Reserve Officer Lila Wise was working 
a mobility-impaired hunt when she saw 
one of the hunters exhibiting unusual 
behavior. Having worked the hunts for 
several years, and knowing something 
about the particular hunter, Officer 
Wise immediately recognized symptoms 
of an impending diabetic emergency. 
Officer Wise quickly notified Capt. Mary 
Sumner and Lt. Doug Berryman, who 
were working a short distance away. 
The officers got some orange juice, 
which the hunter drank, immediately 
stabilizing the situation. 


Easy ID 

Officers David Erdman and Jim Moore 
responded to a call about a vessel theft 
in progress. The victim reported people 
paddling his vessel away from his 

dock. The officers received information 
indicating the suspects had gotten 

into a car after eluding the theft victim 
and leaving the boat at a boat ramp. 

As the suspects’ car left the area, a 
photograph was taken of the car. The 
photo showed the back of the car had 

a “dogs for sale” sign with a phone 
number. Officers with the sheriff's office 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


arrived at the scene, and worked with 
Officer Erdman, who offered to call the 
number to see if the suspect would 
meet him. Officer Erdman called and 
negotiated a price for a dog and a time 
to meet. He passed this information 

to the sheriff's deputies. Later that 
day, the suspect vehicle showed up to 
meet for the sale of the dog. Sheriff's 
deputies conducted a traffic stop and 
the theft victim identified the occupants 
as the subjects who stole his vessel. 


Digging up history 

Officers Joseph Johnston and Dustin 
Bonds were on water patrol when 
they saw two men on foot leaving 

a water management district. The 
men were covered in dirt, carried 
backpacks and a metal detector, and 
were leaving an area known for illegal 
artifact excavation. The officers made 
contact with the two and found them 
to be in possession of approximately 
17 arrowheads and pieces of flint. 
After being read their Miranda rights, 
the subjects took the officers to their 
excavation site. The officers found a 
hidden shovel, litter and a large-scale 
excavation site with approximately 50 


FWC’s Honor Guard carries Old Glory at Dolphins game 


They are called to render honors, 
preserve traditions, promote esprit 

de corps and instill pride. And on Dec. 
27, at Land Shark Stadium in Miami 
Gardens, the FWC Division of Law 
Enforcement’s Honor Guard did just 
that, in front of a national audience. 
The Honor Guard presented the colors 
before the Miami Dolphins took on the 
Houston Texans. 

The Honor Guard carried the 
national and state flags as the national 
anthem was sung. 

“It is a great honor; we really 
appreciate it,” said detail commander 
Lt. Robert Laubenberger. “To be in front 
of such a large audience, representing 
the FWC, is a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity.” 

“This is a huge recognition for 
our Honor Guard,” said FWC Chairman 
Rodney Barreto. “I am thrilled that our 
distinguished officers, who diligently 
protect our fish and wildlife resources, 


SIM31 WIL 


will be on the field, inspiring patriotism 
and pride in football fans.” 

Besides his role as chairman of 
the FWC, Barreto was also chairman 
of the 2010 South Florida Super Bowl 
Host Committee and also chaired the 
2007 South Florida Super Bowl Host 
Committee. 

The FWC Honor Guard was 
established in 2001. Nationally 
recognized for its professionalism, 
the group travels around the state, 
appearing at law enforcement events. 


shallow holes dug on the lakeshore. 

The subjects were arrested for felony 
excavation of artifacts on state land and 
transported to jail. 


Left dangling 


A hunter on a wildlife management 
area was coming down a climbing tree 
stand, lost his grip of the top portion 

of the stand, and ended up hanging 
upside down from the bottom portion. 
He was able to get a call out to a nearby 
hunting partner about his situation 
before dropping his cell phone. Officer 
Rich Wilcox led first responders to the 
scene. He knew of a nearby tree stand 
with a lock-on ladder and brought it to 
the scene and helped rescuers devise 
a pulley system. They were finally able 
to get the hunter to the ground. He was 
placed on a backboard and transported 
to a waiting ambulance. 


Cold rescuers 

Officers Hal Webb, Tony Lee, Karl 
Hellett, Arnie McMillion and Scott 
Hoffman, along with Leon County Officer 
Bucky Higman and Wakulla County Lt. 
Jeff Schremser, Capt. Ken Parramore 
and Lt. Raz Castaneda, helped rescue 
cold-stressed marine sea turtles on 

St. Joe Bay. Battling sub-freezing 
temperatures and high winds for several 
days, the officers helped recover more 
than 1,200 sea turtles (most of them 
endangered species) from the frigid 
waters of the bay. Using airboats, the 
officers recovered the turtles from areas 
not accessible by boat or by kayakers. 


Sinking fast 


Lt. Mark Hollinhead was off duty when 
he discovered a vehicle floating in a 
flooded river, which had flowed over 

a highway and bridge. Investigator 
Eddie Gatlin informed Lt. Hollinhead 
that he had just checked the river 

and the vehicle had not been in the 
water. Local officers were requested 
to respond with vessels. Lt. Hollinhead 
and Investigator Gatlin accessed the 
riverside and determined someone 
was in the vehicle. A Department of 
Corrections officer had tried to drive 
through the swift floodwater when her 
car became submerged and started 
floating downriver. Lt. Hollinhead and 


Investigator Gatlin launched a vessel and 
retrieved the woman from her vehicle, 
which was completely submerged by the 
time they reached her. Two volunteer 
firefighters assisted with the water 
rescue. 


Caught sneaking around 


Around midnight, near a high school, 

Lt. Yates saw a moving truck with its 
headlights off. He, along with respond- 
ing sheriff's deputies, discovered five 
teenage boys smoking marijuana inside 
the ball field locker room. Four of the five 
fled on foot, but soon returned due to 
the freezing weather. The sheriff's office 
is continuing the investigation into the 
possession of cannabis, possession of 
prescription pills, burglary and trespass 
on school grounds with firearms (two 
hunting long guns were in the vehicle). 
Several unhappy parents responded to 
pick up the juveniles. 


Dipped 

Officers Don Meurlot and Clay McDonough 
made contact with three adults onboard 

a small aluminum boat who appeared to 
be dip-netting snook. When approached, 
the boaters fled the creek and entered the 
river. A sheriff's office helicopter respond- 
ed to the scene and located the boat. FWC 
officers arrested the operator on a felony 
charge of attempting to flee and elude 

by vessel, interfering with an FWC officer 
and an outstanding arrest warrant for 
disorderly conduct. 


Bare-ly littering 

Investigator Larry Ayers and Officer Todd 
Nichols were on patrol targeting illegal 
hunting activities. At approximately 3 
a.m., the officers saw a vehicle traveling 
slowly down a dirt road. As the officers 
watched, the vehicle stopped and the 
driver tossed items into the woods. After 
this was repeated several times, the 
officers stopped the vehicle. The officers 
discovered the driver was wearing 

only socks and a T-shirt. After donning 
more clothes by order of the officers, a 
search of the driver’s vehicle revealed 
cocaine and drug paraphernalia. The 
suspect was arrested for possession of 
a controlled substance, possession of 
drug paraphernalia and litter less than 
15 pounds. 


Life-saving FWC officer is SLECA Officer of the Year 


The State Law 
Enforcement Chiefs’ 
Association awarded its 
2009 Officer of the Year 
award to FWC Officer 
Benjamin “Bret” Gill. 

He received the award 
Feb. 18 at a ceremony in 
Tallahassee. 

Gill is credited with 
risking his life to save 
the life of a 28-year-old woman after 
he entered a burning vehicle to pull 
her to safety. In addition, the officer is 
recognized for making numerous fish 
and wildlife, felony warrant and drug 
possession arrests and assisting in the 
capture of a suspected murderer. 

“In the short time that he has been 
with the agency, he has impressed 
us time and time again,” said Col. 

Jim Brown, the FWC’s director of the 
Division of Law Enforcement. “He is truly 
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Sticky situation 

Officers Ron Howard and Jason Semeyn 
responded to a call involving an osprey. 
The officers located a boat on a lift with 
a glue-like substance taped to the T-top. 
The complainant stated that, prior to the 
officers’ arrival, an osprey had gotten 
stuck in the glue, but was able to free 
itself after a struggle. The osprey was 
exhausted and fell into the water, but 
was rescued by the complainant, who 
took the bird to a wildlife refuge for care. 
The boat owner admitted to placing the 
substance to discourage the osprey 
building a nest. The officers issued the 
owner a citation for a species of special 
concern violation. 


Lost in the dark 

Officers Paul Van Ost and Sean Smith 
were dispatched to Withlacoochee 
State Park after a 911 call from a cell 
phone had been received from two lost 
hikers. Verizon Phone Services was 
used to pinpoint a GPS location and 
provide a search area. At about 9 p.m., 
Officers Smith and Van Ost arrived on 
scene along with Officer Damon Pulaski. 
Officer Van Ost got close to the GPS 
location in his truck. Because the area 
was swampy and muddy, it could not 


an asset to the agency, and 
we are very proud of him.” 

Gill is stationed in 
the North Central Region 
of the state. He joined 
the FWC in 2005. Since 
then, he was selected as 
the FWC’s Officer of the 
Year, the Officer of the 
Year for the Association of 
Midwest Fish and Game 
Law Enforcement Officers, and he is 
the recipient of the Shikar-Safari Club 
International Officer of the Year Award. 
He has also received two awards 
from the North American Wildlife 
Enforcement Officers Association. 

“I'm not at all surprised that Officer 
Gill won another award,” said Rodney 
Barreto, chairman of the FWC. “He 
exemplifies what an officer should be: 
determined, committed, caring and 
bright.” 


be accessed without four-wheel drive. 
The sheriff’s office provided a helicopter 
for air search and a K-9 unit to help the 
ground search. Using his PA system, 
siren and blue lights, Officer Van Ost 
finally got within earshot of the hikers 
and they began yelling to him. The 
sheriff’s helicopter located the hikers, 
and a K-9 unit walked them to Officer 
Van Ost. The teenagers were cold and 
wet, but were returned to their vehicle 
uninjured. According to the hikers (a 
16-year-old female and an 18-year-old 
male), they left the trail and could not 
find their way back in the dark 


Photographed in the act 

An off-duty deputy photographed an 
airboat captain feeding herring fish to an 
alligator while on an airboat trip. After 
receiving the deputy’s sworn statement 
and the pictures from the incident, 
Officers Kurt Harris and Aaron Devenuta 
identified the captain in the photos as 
an employee of an airboat company 
operating in the Everglades area. 

During an interview with the officers, 
the suspect admitted feeding alligators 
in order to receive better tips. He was 
issued a citation for illegally feeding 
alligators. 


Article and p. 


It was a weekend morning, and I was still lost in a 
deep, comfortable sleep when I felt a gentle backward 
kick from my husband lying beside me. 

“Why are you kicking me,” I mumbled, 
determined not to wake up any more than I had to. It 
wasn’t even light out yet. 

“The owl’s outside,” he whispered, still only half 
awake himself. 

“Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo,” I heard faintly. “Hoo-hoo-hoo- 
hoo-hoo.” 

A huge smile crossed my face, and I stumbled out 
of bed and quietly raised the window. The sounds of 
nature always help me start my mornings on just the 
right note. 

There is a large barred owl that lives on our 
property. Its call was so faint that morning, I don’t 
know how my husband had heard it through his last 
moments of sleep. But~he had. And knowing how it 
always made me feel, he wanted me to hear it too. It 
wasn't even daybreak and already my husband was 
pointing out the wonders of nature on our property. 

As I lay there that morning, other sounds began 
to drift into my thoughts. I heard the beautiful songs 
of Carolina wrens and cardinals and thought, “The 
proverbial early birds.” 

But listening harder, I could hear other chirps 
and cheeps and twitters, and it wasn’t long before they 
lured me from my bed and out into the yard so I could 
watch and listen to the day as it began to unfold. 

I love the sights and scents of nature, but above 
all else, I think I love the sounds. 

Perhaps it is because they are always present, and 
all I have to do is stop for a moment and take the time 
to listen. Doing so is the perfect way to start my days. 

We live in our own little forest — a 2-acre piece 
of property that can best be described as an old oak 
hammock. The property is dense with trees, palmet- 
tos and underbrush, with our house squeezed tightly 
and almost inconspicuously in the middle. The woods 
are rarely silent, and tracking down the source of the 
sounds is an excellent way to learn more about the 
natural world around us. 

Birds are almost always present, from the nearly 
constant chorus of songbirds high up in the trees, to 
the louder calls of blue jays and pileated woodpeckers. 
Like the owls, the pileated woodpeckers are some of 
our favorites, and when we hear either their calls or 
their loud peck, peck, pecking, I begin scanning the 
trees, trying to catch a glimpse of these large and 
colorful birds. 

Many of the other bird sounds have become so 
familiar that they rarely elicit a glance. When I do 
hear an unfamiliar bird song, I grab some binoculars 
and head out to find the source of the sound. Trying 
to track down a 6-inch warbler in tall, leaf-filled trees 
is challenging, but the discovery is always well worth 
the effort. I remember spending several days trying 


to glimpse a bird that was making a particularly 
sweet trilling sound as it moved from tree to tree. I 
finally caught sight of the source — a beautiful blue 
and yellow northern parula, which I may never have 
observed so closely if I hadn’t been lured by its song. 
Although I sometimes refer to websites or CDs with 
soundfiles to verify bird sounds, I find I remember a 
song much better when I see the bird and hear the 
song together. I have never had any luck trying to 
identify a bird from the written description of bird 
sounds. The sound of a northern parula, for example, 
sounds like a beautiful little melody to me and is de- 
scribed in my bird books as a simple “zeeeeeeeee-yip.” 

Once we learn sound, a walk through the woods 
sometimes becomes a playful game of “name that 
tune” as my husband and I quickly identify the birds 
from the sound alone. 

Other birds we have learned to recognize by their 
sounds are the blue-headed vireo, the tufted titmouse, 
the robins that pass through during spring and fall 
migration and the non-stop bird chatter of the tiny 
blue-gray gnatcatchers. 

A favorite sound, which we have to listen very 
closely to hear, is the tiny sound of the hummingbirds 
that fly through the tops of our trees searching 
for bugs. Contrary to what many people think, it 
isn’t the hum of the hummingbird’s wings that is 
most frequently heard, but the tiny, barely audible 
chittering sound they make. 


Above: On occasion, the author has almost confused the quiet 
chirps of a painted bunting with those of a cardinal. Right: Blue- 
headed vireos have a lovely sweet sound that has been said to 
sound like: see you, cheerio, be-seein-u, so-long, seeya. Facing 
page: A blue-gray gnatcatcher tries to chase away a barred owl. 


The paths through our woods are usually covered 
with dry, crisp leaves. We have learned to walk on 
them almost silently, but many of the other residents 
in our forest have not. Any rustling of the dry palmet- 
to leaves used to send me searching for the source, but 
it’s most often only lizards, squirrels and gopher tor- 
toises moving about in the underbrush. I spend much 
of my time scanning the treetops, but I am careful to 
keep an eye on the path. Although I have never seen a 
venomous snake on our property, there are sometimes 
baby turtles or other creatures that might be slow get- 
ting out of my way if I walk too quietly. 

Following the sounds at the top of the treetops 
sometimes brings sights other than birds. Several 
months ago, my husband and I were walking through 
the woods and heard a noise high up in a tree. I 
followed the sound and saw a squirrel getting ready 
to leap to another branch. When I looked closer at 
his intended landing site, I saw a huge swarm of 
bees. The swarm was at least 40 feet in the air, and I 
never would have seen it if I hadn’t been exploring the 
different sounds in our forest. The hive remained for 
two days, and then disappeared as quickly as it had 
arrived. 

The nighttime has its own array of sounds, 
such as the hum of cicadas, the repetitive call of 
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the Chuck-will’s-widow, and the chorus of frogs that 
visit our small garden pond. Sometimes we hear a 
squeaking high in the trees at night and we wonder 
if it is the flying squirrel that has taken over one of 
the nestboxes we built. And on the rare occasion, we 
hear the cry of an animal that we assume has been 
caught by an owl or perhaps a bobcat or fox that pass 
through our yard from time to time. Our woods were 
left wild and natural on purpose, so we do not attempt 
to interfere with any acts of nature that occur. We 
have only a few paths through our woods, and we are 
careful not to interfere with what goes on at night or 
off the beaten paths. 

Day or night, rain or shine, the sounds of nature 
intrigue me. During the cooler months, when our 
windows are open, the sounds drift in and create the 
soundtrack to our nights and days. But in the heat of 
summer, the closed windows used to block out many of 
the sounds, and I would spend my days in silence. 

However, I recently came up with an easy solution 


Websites to help identify bird sounds 
¢ Florida bird sounds - www.fimnh.ufl.edu/natsci/orni- 


thology/sounds.htm 
¢ North American Bird Sounds - www.naturesongs.com/ 


birds.html 
¢ Cornell, All About Birds - www.allaboutbirds.org/guide/ 
search 
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to the problem. I bought a used baby monitor at a 
local thrift store and I use it to bring the outside 
sounds inside. Since a baby monitor is designed to 
pick up the slightest sound of a stirring baby, it works 
very well to bring nature’s sounds indoors and lets me 
know when there is something new and interesting 
happening. I place the transmitter out on the front or 
back porch and clip the receiver to my belt and carry 
it around the house while I do my housework. I can be 
soothed by the normal day-to-day sounds of the yard 
or alerted to anything unusual that means it is time 
to go outside and explore. 

A group of blue jays sounding their alarm often 
means a hawk, owl or other predator is lurking in the 
woods. A persistent peep, peep, peeping sometimes 
signals a new nest of baby birds. The recognizable 
song of the northern parula or blue-headed vireo 
usually means that other warblers are travelling 
through the woods with them. 

Some people spend their days with the television 
or radio turned on just to provide background sound 
or to drown out the constant chatter of worries and 
to-do lists that run through their heads. But to me, 
the greatest soundtrack of all is playing right outside 
my door. It’s free, and it’s available to anyone who will 
just take the time to listen. FW 


Clockwise from top right: Carolina wrens have an extremely 
variable song. Their primary song is: TEA-kettle, TEA-kettle, TEA- 
kettle; Cooper’s hawks and other raptors often can be heard 
calling to each other; The chittering and hum of their wings alert 
us to the presence of visiting hummingbirds; The author noticed 
a swarm of bees one day when she heard a squirrel jumping 
from tree to tree. Fortunately, it didn’t jump into the bees; 
Pileated woodpeckers are another favorite sight and sound; The 
first time the author heard the sound of a northern parula, she 
scanned the trees for hours trying to find the source. 
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Florida nights are special. While we may not have 
the thin cold air of the mountain states, or the 

dry transparency of our western deserts, we do 
have dark skies when away from towns. We are 
surrounded by an undeveloped ocean and there are 
lots of cloud-free evenings and beautiful year-round 
weather to enjoy. But what really makes our night 
skies so spectacular is our geographical location. 

Unlike most of the United States, Florida is 
south, far south, and we get a clear look at the 
glorious southern sky. We can see southern stars 
higher in the sky than most other Americans, and 
we can see some things they can’t see at all. It is an 
indispensable part of our outdoor experience. 

As our planet turns on its axis, the sky appears 
to rotate about us. It’s like being inside a huge 
celestial sphere with us at the center — a giant bowl 
of night with the stars painted on the inside. If we 
lived at either the north or south pole, we would only 


be able to see half the sky; the planet would be in 
the way and block our view of the other hemisphere. 
If we lived on Earth’s equator, we would be able to 
see the entire sphere during the course of a 24-hour 
day. But for residents of North America, Florida 

is where we can enjoy the sights of the northern 
heavens and get a peek into a good piece of the 
southern sky as well, even if we can’t see all the way 
to the south celestial pole. And because we are so 
far from Earth’s polar regions, our nights and days 
are of roughly equal length (no midnight sun or long 
polar nights here). During the course of a full year, 
we get to see the entire sky visible from our location, 
with different celestial delights for every season. 


Below: Astronomical distances are so vast they are best 
described by the time it takes light to travel at 186,000 
miles per second. Facing page: From any spot on Earth, at 
any one moment, half of the entire celestial sphere is visible. 
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At sunset the show begins, and as the night 
progresses, the bowl of night turns from east to west 
and “new” stars rise in the east as “old” ones set in 
the west. By the next night, the Earth has moved 
along a little farther in its orbit, and the stars 
rise and set a few minutes earlier. As a result, we 
have different stars for every season, and the show 
replays for us each year. 

These are the cycles of the seasons and the 
hours, the great celestial calendar and clock that 
mark and guide the lives of everything living on 
Earth. To understand this is to connect with nature, 
the planet, and indeed, with the entire solar system. 
It is how we see firsthand how we fit into the 
universe. 

From our location near the equator, we can see 
deep into the southern half of the sky, and there are 
many things worth seeing there. The sun, moon and 
planets never stray more than 30 degrees from the 
celestial equator, so we have a good spot to observe 
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these celestial bodies. They are usually higher up in 
the sky than they are for those nearer the poles, and 
we get a better look at them more often. Because 
of the geometry of the sun’s path through the sky, 
it enters and leaves the horizon at a steeper angle, 
which gives us shorter dusks and dawns. Most of 
the Milky Way is visible to us as well, with only a 
relatively small part of it hidden by Earth’s bulge. 

At night, almost everything we see with our 
naked eyes is part of the Milky Way galaxy. Earth is 
embedded in it, and our sun is just one of 200 billion 
other suns that make up the galaxy — a great disk 
of stars that slowly rotates in the infinite darkness 
of space. This great wheel is a gigantic flat circular 
swarm of stars, 100,000 light years across and about 
a 1,000 light-years thick. For comparison, the sun is 
eight light-minutes from Earth, and the moon is less 
than two light-seconds distant. 

Astronomical distances are best expressed in 
terms of the time it takes light to travel at 186,000 


miles per second. Pluto is five light-hours from 
Harth, and the nearest other star to our sun is four 
light-years away. Our sun lies 30,000 light-years 
from the center of the Milky Way system, a common, 
ordinary star in the galactic suburbs. 

No matter what direction we look from Earth, 
we see other Milky Way stars, but if we peer 
edgewise through the disk, we see the combined 
light of all of them, a misty belt that circles the 
entire celestial sphere — what the ancients called the 
Milky Way. It is an awe-inspiring sight, a pale band 
of glowing light garlanded by bright stars. With 
even the slightest optical aid, such as binoculars, 
we can see it is made up of innumerable faint 
stars, like diamond dust scattered on black velvet. 
Unfortunately, it is becoming harder to see. The 
tiniest amount of light pollution, even the moon, 
can wash out the pale glow. Artificial lighting has 
created a world where, sadly, most of our children 
have never seen this wonder of nature. 

Astronomers tell us there are billions of other 
galaxies in the universe, but only three are near 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. One, the 
Andromeda Galaxy (about 3 million light-years 
away), is almost directly overhead Florida in 
autumn. Roughly similar to our own galaxy, it is 


barely visible to unaided vision as a faint fuzzy glow. 


Two other nearby small galaxies, the Magellanic 
Clouds, also can be seen without a telescope, looking 
like detached pieces of the Milky Way, but they 

are too far south to be seen from anywhere in the 
northern hemisphere. They are named after the 
explorer Magellan, the great navigator who led the 
first cireumnavigation of the globe. 


We also are well placed to look toward the 
center of our own galaxy, and the constellation of 
Sagittarius. There, the Milky Way appears thicker, 
brighter and knotted with star fields and clusters, 
mottled with glowing nebulae and crisscrossed by 
dark clouds of interstellar gas and dust, all easily 
seen even without a telescope. It is a glorious 
sight to the naked eye, and a staggering one with 
binoculars. But you can’t see it from town. And 
unless it’s very dark and clear, you can’t see it at all. 

Choose a good night with no moon to find a 
spot in the country or go out to sea, far from city 
lights. After midnight, the atmosphere darkens and 
stabilizes. What really matters is that the sky be 
dark, the way our ancestors saw it — the darker the 
background contrast, the more possible to see the 
fainter stars against it. Enjoy this night, learn about 
it and share it with your children while it is still 
relatively accessible, since it rapidly is becoming a 
rare treasure. 

Electric light is banishing the night sky. For the 
last century or so we have been losing our celestial 
heritage, our link to the eternal rhythms of nature. 
As artificial lighting spreads into the few remaining 
dark places of the world, the night sky is vanishing 
right before our eyes. FW 


Below: Artificial lighting leaves a signature than can be 
plainly seen from outer space. Facing page: For observers in 
the temperate zones of the northern hemisphere (north of 
the Tropic of Cancer), both sun and moon always appear in 
the southern part of the sky. 
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How FWC Officer Rich Wilcox 
uses exceptional observation 


skills to find missing people 


Ever since he was a little boy, 
Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Officer Rich Wilcox has had a 
knack for finding lost items. Just 
ask his mother, Kathy Wilcox, 
who vividly remembers Richard 
as a child who had eyesight that 
saw things no one else seemed to 
see. 

“If anything was ever lost 
around our house, we would put 
Richard on it,” recalled Kathy. 
“And eventually he would find 
it. His successes got to be so 
regular that we nicknamed him 
Finder.” 

Young Wilcox, heady from 
his triumphs as the Finder, 
sought new challenges beyond 
the confines of home. 

“Surely,” he thought, “there 
must be more.” 

Indeed, once Wilcox started 
attending Lakeside Elementary 
School in Orange Park, the mile- 
walk home from school opened 
up a whole new universe to 
explore. 

“He'd catch a patch of color 
lying in the tall grass along 
the road shoulder,” Kathy said, 
“like an old baseball cap or a 
shoe, and stop to check it out. 
He was curious that way, very 
meticulous in picking out the 
odd items most people wouldn’t 
pay attention to. Of course, he 
always brought these relics home 
to us as gifts, telling us, ‘This is 
worth something.’ And we were 
delighted to receive them.” 

Interestingly, Wilcox didn’t 
keep the curiosities he found. For 
him, the enjoyment was always 
in the hunt. 


On patrol 


Wilcox, 39, a former Marine and 
Desert Storm veteran, joined 
FWC in 2005. He worked a 
two-year stint in South Florida 
before transferring to St. Johns 
County as a land patrol officer in 
2007. There, his childhood talent 
for finding what no one else 
seemed to see would be put toa 
real test on Aug. 1, 2009. 

On that day he was helping 
search for a Clay County man 
who had threatened to commit 
suicide inside Bayard Wildlife 
Management Area bordering 
the west shore of the St. Johns 
River. The man’s wife had called 
the sheriff’s department saying 
her husband had called her from 
his cell phone from inside the 
wildlife area, telling her he was 
going to shoot himself. She heard 
a gunshot and nothing more. 

Local law enforcement 
personnel arriving first on the 
scene found the man’s cell phone 
and an empty shotgun shell 
casing on a public walk-in area 
to the management area. But the 
man was gone, along with his 
gun. 

Tensions were high among 
the dozens of law enforcement 
officers who combed the thickly 
wooded track in an intensive 
ground search for the man. They 
knew people who threatened 
suicide sometimes shot those 
attempting to rescue them. 

Wilcox found it odd that 
no one was watching Highway 
16, where it crossed the 
Shands Bridge at the northeast 
boundary to the search area. 
The corner pinch point formed 
by the intersection of the mile- 
wide river and a major highway 
seemed like a natural trap for 
someone heading that way on 
foot. 

Wilcox drove to the bridge, 
waited there for four hours 
watching and listening, then 
drove back along the road 
shoulder to meet his supervisor, 
Lt. Ben Allen, who had taken up 


a watch post a quarter-mile west 
of where Wilcox had been. 

As the officer bumped along 
at 2 mph, peering out of his 
driver’s window into the roadside 
brush, he spotted a bulky man, 
wearing a blue polo shirt and 
cut-off jeans, sitting on a log. 
Wilcox glanced back at his laptop 
computer screen. The face of 
the 300-pound man staring at 
him matched the driver’s license 
photo of the suicidal man. 

Wilcox put his patrol truck 
in park, shoved his door open 
and shouted, “Put your hands in 
the air!” 

The man lifted his hands up. 

“Where is your gun?” 

“T left it back in the woods 
hanging in the crook of a tree,” 
the man calmly replied. 

Wilcox walked the man out 
to the road shoulder as Allen ran 
up. Together, they handcuffed 
him and turned him over to 
sheriff’s deputies who took him 
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into custody under the Baker Act 
for his own protection. K-9 units 
followed up on the man’s back- 
trail and located his shotgun 40 
yards back in the woods, stuck in 
a tree. 

Now some would say that 
Wilcox’s good fortune in finding 
the missing man was nothing 
but pure happenstance. Or to use 
a saying from the Florida back 
country, “Even a blind hog can 
find an acorn once in a while.” 

Perhaps. 


One month later 


Kymberly Meredith, 21, is a shy, 
reclusive young woman who 
lives with her parents in a white 
stucco home, a few miles east 
of Melrose, in Putnam County. 
Fearful of being alone in the 
outdoors, she is not the kind of 
person to go for a nature walk 
by herself. In fact, she never 
travels anywhere unless she’s 
accompanied by her mother. 

In the early morning hours 
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phone located 1,000 feet from her 
house. 

Investigators believed she 
was in great danger. 

Wilcox arrived at the 
command post a half-mile from 
Kymberly’s home around noon 
on Tuesday to meet with Lt. 
Allen. The two conferred under 
the shade of a live oak tree to 
get some relief from the 90-plus- 
degree heat. Allen explained 
to Wilcox that the search 
area would be shifted south of 
Highway 26 into a 9,100-acre 
wilderness tract owned by the 
University of Florida. At 1:30 
p-m., Wilcox entered the property 
on his ATV with instructions to 
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Above: Lt. Ben Allen drives his patrol truck with rescue personnel holding onto search the property’s east side. 
Kymberly. Below: Lt. Ben Allen used a machete to hack a path through head-high As he drove along, the 
palmettos, so he could maneuver his patrol truck down to where Kymberly Meredith officer started calculating the 
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Kymberly bolted from the car, 
ran out of the fenced yard and 
down a dirt road in the direction 
of Highway 26. The Putnam 
County Sheriff’s Office would 
later report she had darted off 
into the night barefoot, wearing 
a blue denim skirt and a garnet- 
colored FSU hooded sweatshirt. 

Cell phone records show that 
minutes later, Kymberly called 
her brother, but he reported that 
he could only hear background 
noise. A few minutes after the 
call to her brother, she called 
911, but the operator could not 
hear anyone on the line. 


By Tuesday of the following 
week, Kymberly had been 
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occasionally to check his position, 
using a Google Earth mapping 
system that would also track 
where he had been. 

“T tried to put myself in 
her place,” Wilcox said. “Where 
would I go if I was depressed? 
That’s when I rode up on an 
old cemetery about 200 yards 
directly across from the road 
leading to her home. For some 
reason it gave me hope. I thought 
it might be a place of solitude for 
someone who was upset. A place 
Kymberly might gravitate too if 
she knew it was there.” 

Wilcox worked a slow, steady 
search around the cemetery. Not 
finding anything, he headed off 
across some dried ponds, made 
a mile-long loop, then continued 
east, whacking his way through 
palmettos and scrub oak. Then 
he glimpsed two white flashes 
150 yards away through a thinly 
wooded area with tall pines and 
fallen trees. 

“To this day ’'m not sure 
what I saw,” Wilcox said. “I 
thought at the time it might be a 
couple of deer or two men without 
shirts. One of the scenarios I was 
running through my mind was 
that Kymberly might be camped 
out in the woods with someone.” 

Wilcox triple-timed it on the 
ATV, speeding around fallen 
trees and knocking over brush, 
trying to close with what he'd 
seen. 

“When I got to where 
the white flashes had been, 
something else caught my eye,” 
Wilcox said. 

Lying on the ground about 
50 yards away was a burgundy- 
colored cloth. Wilcox drove 
up to it and saw three small 
leaves lying on top of a hooded 
sweatshirt turned wrong-side 
out. His pulse quickened, he 
knew it hadn’t been there long. 
The time was 4:45 p.m. 

“Help me,” cried a faint voice. 

“T couldn’t get a good course 
on the voice because it was so 
weak,” Wilcox said. “So I shut 


Laptop computers using a Google Earth mapping system can be a valuable tool _ 
_ during a missing persons search. i 


my bike off to listen.” 

“Don’t leave me. Please don’t 
leave me. I’m paralyzed, I can’t 
move my legs.” 

“T reassured her I wasn’t 
going to leave her. As I got closer 
I saw her hand sticking up above 
the marsh grass at the edge of 
a dried pond. When I first got 
to her I was shocked. Shocked 
she was still alive. There were 
thousands and thousands of 
festering bug bites all over her, 
and she’d been cut and was 
bleeding from the saw palmettos 
and briars. Most of her clothing 
was gone, so I took off my 
uniform shirt and wrapped it 
around her. She reminded me of 
my sister and I didn’t want the 
media to photograph her like 
that,” Wilcox said. 

Allen arrived a few minutes 
later with a team of six rescue 
personnel riding in the back 
of his four-wheel-drive patrol 
truck. While first responders 
prepared Kymberly for a 
backboard extraction, Allen 
hacked a path through head- 
high palmettos with his machete 
to maneuver his truck down to 
the pond’s edge. 

Ten minutes later Kymberly 
was in the bed of Allen’s truck 
with rescuers hanging on. 


To shorten the ride out of the 
woods, Allen drove over an 

old wire fence and met the 
ambulance on the road shoulder 
of Highway 26. 

Kymberly was transported to 
Shands Hospital in Gainesville, 
where she stayed for 10 days, 
while being treated for extreme 
dehydration and severe sunburn. 


Reunion 

Five weeks after Kymberly’s 
ordeal, Wilcox and Lt. Allen 
drove up to Keystone Heights 

to check on Kymberly at her 
mother’s hair salon. Kymberly 
seemed bright and sunny. The 
only physical reminders of her 
ordeal were the tan bandages 
wrapped around both legs, where 
she was still being treated for 
sunburn. She told the officers 
that she had drunk marsh water 
to survive and covered herself 
with mud to protect her from the 
sun. She dreamed she had eaten 
leaves, but wasn’t sure if she had 
or not. 

As they parted, Barbara 
gave Wilcox a tearful hug, telling 
him, “You’ve saved my daughter’s 
life. Hopefully, God will return 
the favor.” FW 
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Hunting May cobia 
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on Tampa Bay 


The month of May is prime time 
for two species up and down the 
West Coast of Florida — tarpon 
and cobia. Of the two, I prefer to 
target the gregarious cobia. They 
are easier to catch and land, and 
they are good to eat. They are 
also a great sight-fishing target, 
and there is nothing I like better 
than casting to a fish that I can 
see. 

Some cobia remain in Tampa 
Bay all year, while others 
migrate all the way up to the 
Panhandle from the Keys on the 
Gulf side. On the Atlantic side, 
cobia will travel as far north as 
New Jersey, but are fairly rare 
there. The Chesapeake Bay, 
just a bit farther to the south, 


has a good cobia fishery. The 
spring migration usually begins 
in March, but depending upon 
what the water temperature is, it 
can be months later. That said, 
the months of May and June are 
usually good bets to find cobia 
in and around Tampa Bay. May 
is also considered to be the best 
month for cobia in Panhandle 
waters. 

The other attractive feature 
of these aggressive fish is size. 
Even a small cobia is going to 
weigh upwards of 10 pounds. 
Anything smaller than that is 
really an infant. Cobia can grow 
up to 13 pounds a year, and live 
for 10 years or more. For this 
reason, they are avidly farm 
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raised in Asia. My guess is that 
the average fish I see in Tampa 
Bay is 25 pounds, but larger fish 
are common. I see a lot of fish 
in the 40-pound class, and quite 
a few bigger than that. Despite 
rumors to the contrary, cobia 
are not dumb. As I said before, a 
25-pound fish might be less than 
2 years old, and has probably 
never before seen a hook and 
leader. But they catch on pretty 
quick. That’s why the big fish 
are much harder to fool. They 
know exactly what a leader looks 
like, and do a pretty good job of 
leaving them alone — especially 
in clear, shallow water. 

During the spring and fall 
migrations you will find cobia 


Above: It can be difficult for a fisherman to land a big rowdy fish on his own. Below: 
This cobia is easy to see because it’s hooked. Even in shallow water over bare sand 
they are mere shadows. Facing page: The author hooked and lost this cobia because 
he was fishing by himself. It broke off on the buoy chain. 


traveling in the company of other 
big fish, manatees and rays. I 
have even seen a pair of cobia 
on the back of a bull shark — an 
interesting choice of swimming 
partner to be sure. But most 
often, they seem to prefer the 
company of eagle rays and big 
stingrays. Since the eagle ray 
prefers the top part of the water 
column, they are easiest to see in 
clear, calm water on a balmy day 
in May or June. Even in 4 feet of 
clear water, the fish are harder 
to see if they are on the bottom — 
especially if there is a little chop. 
So instead of actually looking 
for cobia, I simply check out 
every eagle ray and big stingray 
I see. Even then, the cobia are 
sometimes hard to see in the 
ray’s company. Sometimes the 
ray is so big the fish doesn’t 
overhang the ray anywhere — so 
you have to look close. Other 
times, they will swim beneath 
the ray with only a bit of tail 
sticking out. Again, it takes a 
sharp eye to spot such fish, and 
if there is any doubt, I will throw 
a cast in front of the ray. Only 
once have I ever hooked an eagle 


ray, and I hooked it right in the 
corner of the mouth. Mercifully, 
the big ray threw the hook on its 
first jump. 

The best place on a boat to 
look for cobia is from the poling 
platform, and since I like to do it 
with the engine running, I need 
a driver. The height advantage 
greatly enhances the area of 
visibility. If you have a tower 
boat, you can drive the boat and 
fish from the tower, and if I were 


fishing for nothing but cobia, 
I would have one. Tampa Bay 
redfish are less tolerant of tower 
boats, however, and I like to fish 
for them too. Cobia are attracted 
to noise rather than repelled by 
it, so even a noisy old two stroke 
is not going to be a deterrent. 
For the most part, I prefer 
artificials on heavy spinning 
rods for most of my cobia 
fishing. The advantage of the 
artificial over the live bait is 
casting distance and accuracy 
— particularly important when 
fishing for any species on the 
flats. But sometimes nothing 
but a large live bait will do. 
They may be called crab eaters, 
but most of my cobia have come 
on soft plastic eels. I also have 
thrown soft plastic baitfish 
imitations at them with good 
success. I am not a fan of plugs, 
or treble hooks for cobia. They 
are hard mouthed, and I think 
a single hook sets much better 
than a treble. It took more than 
a few cobia hooked and lost on 
plugs for me to figure that out. 
Live baits for cobia include 
large sardines, large shrimp, 
threadfin herring, pinfish and 
dollar crabs. On the flats, I tie in 
a 30-pound fluorocarbon leader; 
offshore, I go up to 60-pound 
monofilament. They still break 
me off on buoy chains and such, 
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but I have a better chance with 
the heavy leader. In the middle of 
the bay, you also have to beware 
of Spanish mackerel, which will 
cut through 30-pound mono like 
a razor blade through tissue 
paper. 

The best time to look for 
cobia on the buoys and the range 
markers is on slack tides. I have 
never seen a cobia circling a can 
or a range marker when the tide 
is ripping. That doesn’t mean 
that they aren't there, only that 
they can hold position in deeper 
water and let the current do the 
work. 

When fishing for cobia 
around structure, it pays to 
tackle up. I usually let my buddy 
Keli do the fishing with her 
baitcasting tackle while I run 
the boat. Fishing the marks is 
really tough to do by yourself. 
The ideal situation is one angler 
on the bow and the other idling 
the boat up to the mark. If you 
don’t have a driver and you hook 
a fish, it will often break off on 
the buoy chain or a leg of the 
range mark before you can get it 
out. You have a better chance of 
landing a fish if your driver can 
put the boat in reverse and drag 
you away from the structure. 
The driver also comes in handy 
when it’s time to net or gaff the 
fish. Trust me on this, it’s very 


difficult to do by yourself. 

I prefer to gaff fish that 
are obviously over the 33-inch- 
to-the-fork limit. I once put a 
50-pounder in a net and the hoop 
broke off when I tried to lift it 
out of the water. When I picked 
up the hoop and lifted again, the 
fish busted through the mesh. 
After cutting the net away, I 
broke out the gaff. 

Gaffing a fish as 
rambunctious as a cobia is not 
a sure thing either. You want to 
get the gaff under the fish and 
strike upwards — ideally between 
the middle of the belly and the 


chin. And you want to do it like 
you mean it. These fish have 
tough hides. You also want a 
well-pointed gaff with a sturdy 
handle. 

The best thing about cobia 
is not how good they taste. They 
are an incredibly strong fish that 
will take drag until you think 
your reel might explode. And 
while they don’t usually jump, I 
have seen several fish do some 
tail walking that would be the 
envy of a sailfish. Sight casting 
to such fish is right at the top 
of my list of things to do in May 
and June. FW 


Above: Keli Emery caught this 50-pounder off a buoy as the author maneuvered the 
boat. Top: Look for rays on calm days with clear water. : 
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When undeveloped waterfront property becomes scarce, Florida’s bald eagles adapt by moving to 


the suburbs. This increased exposure to human activity sometimes lands baby eagles in hot water. 


Young birds of prey aren’t much 
different from teenagers. They're 
just itching to test their wings, 
while still dependent on their 
parents for food and shelter. 

Owlets, eyases (nestling 
hawks) and eaglets create a big 
flap, pumping their wings and 
jumping up and down on their 
nests and nearby branches. This 
conditioning workout, known as 
“branching,” whips flight muscles 
into shape, but occasionally causes 
a young raptor to lose its footing 
and fall to the ground. 

Unlike a mother squirrel 
or raccoon, the raptor parent is 


And sometimes it saves them. 


By Sandy Beck 


not able to carry its baby back 
to safety. If the juvenile is old 
enough, it may be able to hop up 
into nearby branches. While on 
the ground, however, these babies 
are vulnerable to dogs, foxes and 
other predators. 

“When someone finds a 
baby raptor on the ground, it is 
best to get it into the hands of a 
rehabilitator,” said Dianna Flynt, 
rehabilitation supervisor at the 
Audubon Center for Birds of Prey 
in Maitland. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
most birds do not have a well- 
developed sense of smell, and 
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they will not reject a baby if you 
replace it in the proper nest. Even 
if they could detect your scent, 
maternal instinct would prevail. 
If the baby hasn’t been in- 
jured, a wildlife rehabilitator will 
attempt to return it to its nest. If 
that isn’t possible and depending 
on the bird’s age, they may look for 
a suitable, nearby tree, use a lad- 
der to place the baby on a branch 
and then wait for the parents. If 
the nest has been destroyed and 
the baby is very young, they may 
create a new nest from a plastic 
laundry basket. Rehabilitators 
have had great success in attract- 


NANIAH Mold 


ing the parents by playing pre- 
recorded baby raptor calls. 


When young bald eagles 
are grounded 

Bald eagle parents usually choose 
the tallest, oldest conifer in the 
area for their nest tree. The lower 
branches on these trees frequently 
have decayed and fallen off. 
Because they need good visibility 
and a clear flight path to coastal 
or inland waters, nearby trees, if 


they exist, are often much smaller. 


An eagle’s 7-foot wingspan cannot 
maneuver through dense forest. 

Last spring, the St. Francis 
Wildlife rehabilitation center in 
Tallahassee received a call about 
a juvenile bald eagle standing on 
the ground near Piney Z Lake, 
apparently unable to fly. 

Rescuers found the 10-week- 
old, female bald eagle in the 
median of a busy road, at sunset, 
with traffic zipping by in both 
directions. It had been a windy 
day, with 40 mph gusts. A strong 
wind had probably carried her 
from the nest. She could glide, 
but not yet fly. 

After stopping traffic and 
sprinting after the bird, volun- 


teers finally caught and transport- 


ed her to the wildlife center, where 
rehabilitator Teresa Stevenson 
gave her a thorough exam and pro- 
nounced her fat, healthy and ready 
to return to the nest after a couple 
of hearty meals. 

In the morning, John Harley 
of Biological Research Associates, 
who had been monitoring the nest 
from a hill about 2,000 feet away, 
helped locate the nest tree. 

It was 80 feet straight up to 
the nest and 60 feet to the closest 
branch. It would be impossible to 
drive a bucket truck through the 
woods — the usual, albeit expen- 
sive, method of reaching an eagle 
nest. And there were no nearby 
trees with suitable, lower branches 
where they could leave the bird — 
just bushes and scrubby oaks. 

There were also fresh signs 
of feral hogs, a fox trotted by 
and it was perfect great horned 
owl habitat — all of which could 
threaten a young eagle on the 
ground, even one this large. 

After conferring with 
authorities, rescuers transported 
her to the Wildlife Sanctuary of 
Northwest Florida in Pensacola 
for “flight training” in its 100-foot 
flight cage. 

Two weeks later, St. Francis 


Audubon Center for Birds of Prey volunteer Jim Lotta replaces a juvenile bald eagle in 
its nest. The baby fell from its nest.and spent three weeks at Audubon recovering from 
injuries. 
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Wildlife received a call from 
homeowners in Lake Breeze, just 
north of downtown Tallahassee. 
Bald eagles had built a new 
nest in a 100-foot pine, just 70 
feet from their house and 1,000 
feet from Lake Jackson. The 
neighborhood, thrilled to host 
these celebrity birds, promised 
to keep a vigilant, protective eye 
on the parents and their only 
offspring, a small male. 

But one morning, the eaglet 
wasn’t in his nest. Though 
everyone put their dogs inside and 
scoured the thick vegetation, there 
was no sign of the eaglet. They 
hoped the adults were feeding the 
small male and protecting him 
from predators until he could fly. 

Like the first situation, it 
would have been impossible for 
this eagle to make it back to the 
nest or anywhere near it on his 
own. 

Ten days later, St. Francis 
Wildlife received another call. 
The juvenile eagle was sitting on 
a lakeside bench. Within the hour, 
volunteers had rescued him and 
were headed straight for the wild- 
life hospital. He was emaciated — 
just 4.75 pounds, half of what he 
should have been. When he was 
stabilized and had gained weight, 
Tallahassee eaglet No. 2 traveled 
to Pensacola and joined Tallahas- 
see eaglet No. 1. 

The two youngsters spent 
three months together in the 
Pensacola flight cage, where 
director Dorothy Kaufmann 
supervised their rehabilitation, 
care and conditioning. A non- 
releasable adult served as their 
bald eagle “role model.” 

When both young eagles 
could successfully hunt and fly, 
Kaufmann returned them to the 
backyard in Tallahassee where 
eaglet No. 2 had been rescued. 
Dozens of neighbors turned out to 
celebrate the release. 

Two adult bald eagles, likely 
No. 2’s parents, were perched in a 
tree on the shoreline. Both young 
eagles pumped their powerful 


wings and flew, without hesitation, 
straight toward the adults. 

There were big smiles and 
tears of joy. The experience was 
pure poetry — breathtaking and 
unforgettable. 


A snag, good Samaritans 
and an ecstatic mother 


Another pair of bald eagles chose 
a snag on Lake Olivia, about 15 
miles west of Orlando, for their 
nest. 

According to neighbor Linda 
Walsh, one morning the parents 
“were making a loud commotion.” 
Their brancher baby had fallen to 
the ground and was injured. She 
called the Audubon Center for 
Birds of Prey, and Lynda White 
came out to rescue the eaglet. 

Walsh explained the old 
snag was unsafe to climb, even 
for Audubon’s experienced tree 
climber. So, while Audubon cared 
for the eaglet, they also searched 
for another nest to place her in 
when she recovered. 

“But momma eagle never left 
the area, even after weeks of not 
seeing her baby. She sat on the 
nest for hours at a time looking out 
for her baby. I was so saddened to 
watch her,” remembered Walsh. 

So, she offered to pay for a 
snorkel boom lift to place the baby 
back in her own nest. But after 
listening to Walsh’s story, Andy 
Dixson with Sunbelt Rentals 
decided to donate the use of his 
equipment. 

When Audubon returned 
with the recovered eaglet, Dixson 
delivered the lift and Audubon 
volunteer, Jim Lotta, held the baby 
as he and the homeowner, Rick 
Heinen, worked their way up to the 
nest. Jim gently replaced the baby. 

“About an hour later, the mom 
flew up to an adjoining tree, did 
a double take, started calling 
and the baby answered her. After 
checking out her baby, she flew off 
and was back in five minutes with 
a nice fish,” Walsh remembered. 

Sometimes it takes a village to 
rescue a baby bald eagle. FW 


After the juvenile bald eagle was replaced in her nest at Lake Olivia, she spent a lot of 
time branching. Branching is when the eaglet hops out onto the branches of the nest 
tree and pumps her wings and jumps up and down in preparation for flight. 


Safety first 


If you discover a grounded baby raptor, 
be aware that its parents will do their 
best to protect it and may swoop at and 
even graze your head with their talons if 
they feel you are a threat. 

Birds of prey, both adults and juve- 
niles, use their powerful feet and sharp 
talons as weapons. Even an injured rap- 
tor is potentially dangerous. Wild birds 
do not understand we are trying to help, 
and will defend themselves. 


From a distance, preferably inside 
your house, observe to see if the adult 
birds are present and if the young rap- 
tor is attempting to climb to safety. 

Do not ever attempt to rehabilitate 
or replace a baby bald eagle or any 
raptor to its nest on your own. For a 
licensed wildlife rehabilitator in your 
area, contact your regional FWC office 
or go to MyFWC.com/Contact as soon 
as possible. 


If the youngster needs protection... 


Simply place a ventilated box or a 
laundry basket over the bird, place a 
brick on top of it, and call a licensed 
wildlife rehabilitator. Even a flightless 
bird can run very quickly, hide in the 
brush, then slowly die of hunger, so it is 
necessary to contain it (under the box 
or basket) before calling. 

If you absolutely must immedi- 
ately move the bird, you will need a 
large towel or lightweight blanket and 
a cardboard box with ventilation holes. 


Protect yourself by wearing heavy 
gloves and a jacket. 

Approach the bird from the rear. 
Carefully place the towel over the bird, 
and cover it completely. Quickly restrain 
the bird under the covering. Grasp the 
tops of both legs (next to the body), 
holding the feet away from you. Gently 
fold the bird's wings in a normal posi- 
tion against its body. Place the bird in 
the cardboard box. 


Volunteer your time to help bald eagles 


The Audubon of Florida EagleWatch 
program is a volunteer group that 
conducts annual eagle nest monitoring. 
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Call 407-644-0190 or e-mail 
eaglewatch@audubon.org, if you would 
like to participate. 


HSTVM VONIT 
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FWC Update 


FWC wraps up 2-day meeting in Apalachicola 


The FWC waded through numerous high-profile issues during film producer. He heads up the media company Live Oak 
its meeting in Apalachicola Feb. 17-18. Production Group. 

Commissioners recognized national-award-winning On Feb. 18, the meeting began with the Commissioners 
artist Elam Stoltzfus of Blountstown. The FSU graduate has recognizing retired general counsel Jim Antista. Antista began 
already won 35 prestigious awards in his brief career as a working as general counsel with the Game and Fresh Water 


Fish Commission in 1990. He represented the GFC and FWC 
in a variety of complex legal cases, including such things as 
litigation involving high-water lines and boundaries between 
state-owned submerged lands and private lands; drafted 
legislation to modernize penalties for violating fish and wildlife 
rules; principally drafted the implementing bill creating the 
FWC; and more. 

The Feb. 18 agenda included a staff report regarding 
several technical problems in the FWC’s licensing system. 
Commissioners directed staff to change the current first- 
come, first-served selection of participants for quota hunts 
in favor of a less technology-dependent random selection 


method for the first phase of the permit-issuance process. 
In marine fisheries action, the Commission discussed 
Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean red snapper and other 
Bate PNG ve CES arta federal fishery management issues. 
eure eneral Counsel Jim Antista Is awarded a plaque larm . will in the Tallahassee 
in recognition of his outstanding service by FWC Executive Bene EWE reguial Weedns WiVBe Tne 


Director Nick Wiley. area April 28-29. 


FWC proposes weakfish management changes 


The FWC proposed draft rule amendments Thursday to 
comply with an interstate fisheries management plan to 
help rebuild depleted weakfish stocks along the nation’s 
Atlantic Ocean coastal waters and to rectify weakfish- 
identification issues in Northeast Florida. 

Weakfish live off the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts 
to Florida, although the major fishery occurs from North 
Carolina to New York. In Florida, weakfish are found only in the 
extreme northeast part of the state. 
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The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, a complicates their identification and makes enforcement of 
compact of Atlantic coastal states responsible for managing weakfish regulations difficult. 
several nearshore fisheries from Maine to Florida, recently Consequently, the FWC is proposing to apply Florida’s 
determined that weakfish stocks are depleted along the entire weakfish management rules only in state waters of the St. 
Atlantic coast. As a result, they developed a management Marys River in Nassau County, where weakfish are mostly 
plan to reduce the recreational and commercial harvest of found. All weakfish-like fish (including weakfish, sand seatrout 
weakfish by more than 50 percent along the Atlantic coast. and their hybrids) would be considered weakfish in this 

The ASMFC plan requires Florida to reduce the daily management area, and the proposed one-fish recreational 
recreational bag limit for weakfish, also known as gray bag limit and 100-pound commercial trip limit would apply. 
seatrout or yellow-mouth trout, from four fish to one fish per The current 12 inches minimum size limit for weakfish would 
person and establish a commercial weakfish harvest limit of remain unchanged. 
100 pounds per vessel per day or trip (whichever is longer). In all other areas in Florida, the weakfish size limit, 

In addition, weakfish and sand seatrout - a nonregulated recreational bag limit and commercial trip limit would not 
fish in Florida - look alike and live in waters off Florida’s apply. 
northeast coast. Weakfish and sand seatrout interbreed and A final public hearing on the proposed weakfish rule 
have created a hybrid-fish population. The two distinct species amendments will take place during the FWC’s June meeting in 
are hard to tell apart, and the hybrid population further Winter Park. 
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Deer hunters get better-aligned zones, season dates 


The FWC passed new rules Jan. 17 affecting 
deer hunters, beginning with the 2010-11 
season. The new rules modified zone boundaries 
and season dates for deer hunting on private 
property. 

“These changes will better align the deer hunting 
seasons with the rut and are intended to increase 
hunter satisfaction,” said Cory Morea, Deer Management 
Program Coordinator for the FWC’s Division of Hunting and 
Game Management. 

Morea noted that the majority of stakeholders supported 
these measures. 

Todd Hallman of the Florida Sportsmen’s Conservation 
Association expressed one concern: “The South Region is a 
different animal. You're going to have us hunting in hotter, not 
cooler weather,” he said of the hunting season changes. 

The boundary separating what used to be called the 
Northwest Hunting Zone (renamed Zone D) from the Central 
Zone (renamed Zone C) has been moved a little farther west. 

The new line dividing zones C and D begins at U.S. 27 at 


the Gadsden County/Georgia state line and runs south on U.S. 


27 until it meets S.R. 61 in Tallahassee. From there, it follows 
S.R. 61, running south until it hits U.S. 319. There, the line 
follows U.S. 319, continuing south to U.S. 98; it then runs east 
along U.S. 98 before turning south on Spring Creek Highway 
and continuing to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Changes to season dates on Zone D push opening 
day of archery season back one week. The first phase of 
muzzleloading gun season will have four additional days and 
move from November to December, where it will fill a gap 
that was previously closed to deer hunting in that zone. As a 
result, Zone D will have continuous deer hunting opportunities 
from the beginning of archery through the last phase of 
muzzleloading gun season, and total deer hunting days have 
been increased from 123 to 128. 

Zone C’s new deer hunting season dates will begin one 
week earlier; archery season will begin on the third Saturday 
in September every year. Twelve days were added to give Zone 
C a total of 128 deer-hunting days. 

New rules also create an additional hunting zone, made 
up in part by the Green Swamp Basin. This fourth zone, which 
previously was the southwest portion of the Central Hunting 
Zone, will be Zone B. This new zone lies south of S.R. 50, west 
of U.S. 441 and the Kissimmee Waterway, north of S.R. 60 
and east of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Zone B was created because the deer in that area have a 
much later breeding period. Deer hunting in this new zone will 
start with archery, beginning on the third Saturday of October 
each year, and run through the general gun season, ending in 
mid-February. 

Zone A (formerly the South Hunting Zone) remains that 
portion of the state south of S.R. 70. Its deer season will start 
nearly a month and a half earlier than before, with July 34 


Zone D : 


Zone C 


Zone B 


This map displays the new 
hunting zones, effective 

with the 2010-2011 
hunting seasons. 


Pritt 


as the opening day of archery next season. The other major 
change is that there will be a split general gun season. Deer 
hunting will be closed five weeks next season, between Oct. 
18 and Nov. 19, and will reopen every year on the Saturday 
before Thanksgiving and will always end on the first Sunday in 
January. Depending on how the dates fall in each year, Zone 
A’s total deer hunting days will be between 121 and 128, an 
increase from 116 previously. 

These changes to Florida’s private land deer-hunting 
zones and season dates take into account hunter sugges- 
tions and updated biological data, aiming to increase hunter 
satisfaction. The new zones and corresponding dates are now 
better aligned with when deer breed throughout the state. 

According to law, Florida’s fall turkey season dates are 
based on each zone’s general gun seasons. Therefore, since 
the FWC passed rules that added a fourth hunting zone 
and modified existing zones and corresponding general gun 
season dates, the fall turkey season dates also have been 
modified to reflect the new zones. 

Next season, the fall turkey season will be: 
¢ Zone A: Oct. 4-17, 2010 and Nov. 20, 2010 - Jan. 2, 2011 
¢ Zone B: Dec. 4, 2010 - Jan. 30, 2011 
¢ Zone C: Nov. 6, 2010 - Jan. 2, 2011 
¢ Zone D: Nov. 25-28, 2010 and Dec. 11, 2010 - Jan. 16, 

2011 
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FWC Update 


FWC approves draft rules for captive wildlife 


The FWC moved forward with several 
draft rules that clarify and address 


concerns about captive wildlife on Feb. 


17, 

Working with the Florida 
Association of Counties and Levy 
County, the FWC identified some key 
issues at the county and municipal 
level regarding captive wildlife 
facilities. The Commission approved a 
draft rule that requires new Class | or 
ll wildlife facilities to be in compliance 
with local building codes and zoning 
requirements. 

Under the current rule, county 
officials are notified only of any new 
application for a license to possess 
Class | or II wildlife. 

The draft rule change would 
provide counties or municipalities 25 
days from receipt of the notification 
of a pending application to determine 
if the facility is in compliance. If 
the county or municipality fails to 
notify the FWC, the applicant will be 
considered to be found in compliance. 


FWC moves forward with changes to nuisance wildlife rule 


The FWC approved changes to 
the nuisance wildlife rule at the 
February Commission meeting. 
The most significant change 
offers an option other than 
euthanasia for live-captured 
nuisance wildlife. Previously, 
captured nuisance wildlife could 
only be released on the same 
property where capture occurred 
or transported for purposes of 
euthanasia. Under the change, 
relocating nuisance animals 
to another site will be allowed 
under certain circumstances. The 
nuisance wildlife must be native to 
Florida, and the release site must 
be at least 40 contiguous acres 
and within the same county where 
it was captured. Written permission 
of the landowner must be received 
before releasing the animal. Also, 
transportation of the animal may 
not violate any rabies alert or area 
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If the applicant is not in compliance, 
proof that the issue has been resolved 
must be provided to the FWC. 

Another draft rule will require 
captive wildlife facilities to provide 
Part B of the required Critical Incident 
and Disaster Plan to the local county 
emergency manager. The Commission 
also approved a draft rule clarifying 
that the labels on all shipments 
containing live wildlife contain the 
name and address of both the sender 
and receiver. The labels also must 
specify the number and species of wild 
animal life within the shipment, using 
both common and scientific names. 

The final draft rule that was 
approved exempts hobbyists - people 
who possess captive wildlife for their 
own personal use and enjoyment - 
from having to demonstrate “sustained 
and consistent” commercial activity to 
be licensed to possess captive wildlife. 

The Commission directed 
staff to bring final rules back to the 
April meeting in Havana. For more 


Opossums are attracted to virtually any type of available 

food including garbage, pet food and cultivated fruits and 
vegetables. Secure your garbage cans with rubber straps 
and take in your pets’ food at night in order to make your 
yard less hospitable to opossums. 


quarantine by county health or animal 
control authorities. 

The FWC received many requests 
from the public to remove bobcats from 
the nuisance-wildlife rule, but staff 
recommended a clarification instead. 
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Florida banned possession of primates 
as pets in 1980. Florida authorities 
recognized the need for the prohibition 
after a series of attacks occurred 
during the 1970s. However, there are 
still many exotic pets in this state, 
particularly in Southwest Florida. 

A handful of people who owned 

Class 1 animals before the law took 
effect still have permits for their pet 
chimpanzees, tigers, lions and others. 
As the pets die, the state revokes the 
licenses to possess such animals. 


information on the FWC’s captive 
wildlife regulations, go to MyFWC.com/ 
Rules. 


Under the changed rule, bobcats 
may be taken as nuisance animals 
only when they pose a threat to 
public safety or are causing, or 
about to cause, property damage. 

The changed rule now 
requires that live traps and 
snares used to capture nuisance 
wildlife be inspected at least once 
every 24 hours, and live-trapped 
nuisance wildlife must be released 
or euthanized within 24 hours. The 
change also allows euthanasia as 
described by both the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and 
the American Association of Zoo 
Veterinarians. 

The rule now clarifies that 
chemical repellents are not 
approved as an “exclusion device” for 
bats. 

For more information on the 
FWC’s nuisance wildlife rule, go to 
MyFWC.com/License. 
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FWC committed to Youth Conservation Center initiatives 


The FWC heard a report Feb. 18 on an ambitious plan to help 
youngsters connect with nature. Vice Chairman Dick Corbett 
of Tampa is the FWC’s spearhead to establish a statewide 
network of youth conservation centers, modeled after the 
Beau Turner Youth Conservation Center near Monticello. 
Turner contributed property and other resources to 
establish the first center to begin the task of saving children 
from what conservationists call “nature deficit disorder.” 
Meanwhile, Corbett has been rallying people and the business 
community to keep up the momentum. 


f 


“It’s a very simple strategy,” Corbett said. “We have 
the chance to help create the next generation who cares for 
Florida.” 

The centers will provide opportunities for young people 
and families to participate in outdoor activities and share 
experiences that strengthen connections with and support for 
fish and wildlife conservation. Some of the activities include 
hunting, fishing, kayaking, archery, wildlife viewing and nature 
encounters. 

Corbett said the prevailing disconnection between 
children and nature has carried serious consequences, such 
as childhood obesity and a tenfold increase in childhood 
diabetes. The most alarming consequence is that for the first 
time in history, today’s children have a shorter life expectancy 
than previous generations. 

Kids who are physically active and spend time outdoors 
have better overall coordination, balance and agility and are 
sick less often. They have improved concentration and fewer 
symptoms of attention deficit hyperactivity disorder after 
spending time in nature. In addition, they have a lower rate of 
obesity and related diseases, such as type-2 diabetes. 

“We hope to create the next generation of outdoor 
recreation enthusiasts and conservationists who will continue 
the work of protecting our wildlife and natural habitats,” 
Corbett said. “Spending time in nature helps children develop 
an affinity for the great outdoors.” 

Commissioner Brian Yablonski also has put his shoulder 
to the wheel to keep momentum behind developing the youth 
conservation center network. 


“This issue is real,” Yablonski said. “The national trends 
show a clear decline in participation in outdoor activities. 
Florida is in a position to lead the way in reconnecting kids, 
families and communities to the outdoors.” 

The initiatives will undertake tearing down the barriers 
that keep children from interacting with nature. For instance, 
the perception that it’s dirty and dangerous outdoors is 
a problem for many. The new centers will overcome that 
perception and introduce youngsters to activities that appeal 
to them. 

Plans include partnerships with local governments, 
schools, organizations and others; pooling resources and 
expertise; and crafting sound business models. 

FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto said, “The payoff will 
be generations of kids who are healthier, intellectually 
stimulated, socially more adjusted and who demonstrate 
greater respect for themselves, others and the environment. 
Scientific research confirms these benefits.” 

The plan calls for the first Wild Outdoors Youth 
Conservation Center to take shape at the Tenoroc Fish 
Management Area, near Lakeland. It will cost about 
$825,000 to build the classroom, restrooms, visitor’s center, 
office and storage space for the facility. 

“That figure is beyond the FWC’s capacity, but it is within 
the means of a motivated set of people who love Florida 
and want to be part of ensuring a rich natural legacy for 
generations,” Barreto said. 

The Wildlife Foundation of Florida has set up an account 
for holding donations and other funds. All donations are 
tax-deductable, and they will help fashion the future for our 
children. 

For more information, contact Bill Cline at 850-413- 
0084. 

“If you can’t send a donation, at least take a kid outdoors 
and show him or her the forests, waters, animals and things 
that make up such a big part of this world,” Corbett said. 
“Bonding with a child in that kind of context is priceless.” 
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FWC Update 


FWC proposes more protection for bonefish 
The FWC proposed draft rule amendments Feb. 18 to provide 
more protection for bonefish, a premier saltwater game fish in 
Florida. 

“Bonefish are a tremendous Florida resource,” said 
FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto. “These proposed rules 
will strengthen our management approach to protect and 
preserve bonefish so that anglers can continue to enjoy fishing 
for this great Florida game fish.” 

The proposed rules would include all species of bonefish 
in the FWC’s bonefish management plan to help ensure 
that all bonefish in Florida waters are protected, extend 
FWC bonefish regulations into adjacent federal waters to 
aid enforcement and enhance bonefish protection, 
and require that bonefish be landed in whole 


The FWC meeting in Apalachicola recognized Julie L. Jones, 
former director of the FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement, 
as the 2009 recipient of the Louise Ireland Humphrey 
Achievement Award. 

The award, named after former Commissioner Louise 
lreland Humphrey of Tallahassee, is conveyed annually to 
an agency employee who provides outstanding leadership 
or contributions in managing the state’s fish and wildlife 
resources. 

“Julie was instrumental in gaining the Division of Law 
Enforcement accreditation,” said Col. Jim Brown, current 
director of Law Enforcement. “And she was instrumental in 
developing a national standard for waterborne response team 
training, which is critical to our nation’s homeland security.” 

Jones began working with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission in 1982, first as a biologist on the 
Kissimmee River Project, then as a law enforcement officer. 
She worked in four of the state’s five administrative regions 
before being promoted to regional director in Lake City in 
1997. 

In August 2002, Col. Jones became the FWC’s director 
of the Division of Law Enforcement. She was responsible for 
the division’s 900 employees, 721 of whom were sworn law 
enforcement officers, and oversaw an operating budget of 
$104 million. She managed the largest resource enforcement 
agency in the nation. 

“When we appointed her director eight years ago, the 
FWC broke glass ceilings,” said Chairman Rodney Barreto. 
“She was the first female statewide law enforcement director.” 

Jones’ role in the Division of Law Enforcement’s 
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condition to help officers in the field identify bonefish and aid 
in enforcement of bag and size limits. 

Since 1988, it has been illegal to commercially harvest 
and sell bonefish in Florida, and a daily recreational bag limit 
of one bonefish 18 inches or greater in fork length applies. 

However, there was a temporary harvest and possession 
prohibition on bonefish in Florida until April 1 as a precaution, 
because of possible impacts to fish populations that may 
have occurred from the prolonged cold weather in Florida. 
Anglers were still allowed to catch and release bonefish 
during the temporary closure, and the FWC encourages all 
anglers to handle and release them carefully to help ensure 
their survival upon release. 

A final public hearing on these proposed bonefish rule 
amendments will take place during the FWC’s April meeting in 
the Tallahassee area. 


Since the only defense a bonefish has is to flee its predator, 
it is very alert and easily spooked, making it a challenge for 
any angler. 


FWC presents wildlife award to Col. Julie Jones 


Commissioner Kenneth Wright, Vice Chairman Dick Corbett, 
Col. Julie Jones, Chairman Rodney Barreto, Commissioner 
Kathy Barco, Commissioner Brian Yablonski. 


attaining accreditation shows the agency’s commitment to 
professionalism and fulfilling its constitutionally mandated 
mission of protecting Florida’s fish and wildlife resources. On 
Sept. 29, 2009, Jones was appointed executive director of the 
Florida Department of Highway Safety and Motor Vehicles. 

“Receiving this award is the pinnacle of my career,” Jones 
said. “This frames my life thus far.” 
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Hunters get more public land; youths get new turkey hunting weekend 


The FWC passed new rules Feb. 
17, opening more public land 

to hunters and establishing a 
special spring turkey hunting 
weekend just for Florida’s 
youths. 

Effective July 1, new parcels 
of public land will be included 
within the state’s wildlife 
management area system and 
available for hunting during the 
2010-2011 hunting season. 
Included in these new areas 
is the 1,290-acre Fort White 
Mitigation Park in Gilchrist 
County. The property will have 
an archery season, small- 
game season and spring turkey 
season. 

The Lafayette Forest Wildlife 
and Environmental Area is 
another tract comprising 2,148 
acres in Lafayette County, which 
will offer archery, muzzleloading 
gun, family, wild hog and spring turkey 
hunts. 

The 9,754-acre Charles H. 
Bronson WMA in Orange and Seminole 
counties will feature archery, 
muzzleloading gun, general gun, 
small-game and spring turkey hunts. 
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The parcel is cooperatively owned by the 
state’s Division of Forestry, the St. Johns 
River Water Management District and 
Orange County. 

The Department of Environmental 
Protection’s 6,445-acre Marshall 
Swamp in Marion County, currently a 


FWC acts to protect lemon sharks 


The FWC approved a rule Feb. 18 

to prohibit all recreational and 
commercial harvest of lemon sharks 
from Florida waters. The FWC took 
this action to protect lemon sharks, 
because they have a high potential to 
be overharvested. 

Lemon sharks are often found 
near shore in shallow water, especially 
in Southeast Florida, where they 
aggregate in large numbers each year. 
This makes them easy to locate and 
raises the potential for large numbers 
of lemon sharks to be removed from 
the population with minimal effort by 
fishermen. 

Lemon sharks also are 
susceptible to overharvest because of 


their life history characteristics. They are 
slow-growing, reaching sexual maturity 
at 12-15 years of age, and have a low 
reproductive potential, producing six to 
18 pups per litter every second or third 
year. Juvenile lemon sharks experience 
a mortality of 40-60 percent. 

Recently, some preliminary data 
from an ongoing tagging study found 
that at least 7.5 percent of tagged adult 
lemon sharks from a Southeast Florida 
aggregation succumbed to fishing 
mortality in one season. At that rate, the 
entire lemon shark aggregation could be 
harvested in a few years. 

In addition, recent regulatory 
actions for other shark species might 
put more fishing pressure on lemon 


public small-game hunting area, 
will become a full-blown WMA, 
offering archery, muzzleloader, 
general gun, small game and 
spring turkey hunts. 

Watermelon Pond WEA is 
a 4,231-acre tract in Alachua 
County that is cooperatively 
owned by the Division of Forestry 
and the FWC. It too will feature 
an archery season and small- 
game hunts. 

Youth hunters are sure to 
benefit from yet another rule 
passed by the FWC. This one 
establishes a two-day youth 
turkey hunt on private property 
the weekend prior to the opening 
of spring turkey season in each 
hunting zone, beginning with the 
2011 spring turkey season. Only 
those under 16 years old will 
be allowed to harvest a turkey 
while supervised by an adult, 

18 years or older. However, any adult 
supervisor who has a hunting license 
and the necessary permits will be 
allowed to “call in” the turkey and 
otherwise participate in the hunt, 
but he or she will not be permitted to 
harvest one. 


sharks in Florida waters, where 

90 percent of known lemon shark 
aggregations occur. The harvest of 
lemon sharks will still be allowed in 
offshore federal waters adjacent to 
state waters. 

Healthy lemon shark populations 
are especially important to Florida’s 
dive charter industry, which provides 
ecotourism trips to see lemon shark 
aggregations in the winter months. 

The FWC’s lemon shark rule took 
effect on March 23. More information 
about recent shark-management 
actions is available online at MyFWC. 
com/Rules by clicking on “Fishing - 
Saltwater.” 
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FWC Update 


FWC proposes change 
to oyster rules 


The FWC proposed a draft rule 
amendment to help oyster fishermen 
adjust to pending new restrictions 
that will affect the time they are 
allowed to harvest and transport 
oysters on the water in Florida. 

The Florida Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer Services is 
developing a rule to require harvest- 
ers to deliver their oysters to a certi- 
fied dealer by 11:30 a.m. during May, 
June and July, and by noon during 
August, September and October. This 
action is being taken to meet new 
federal health safety requirements 
for the oyster industry by ensuring 
that harvested oysters are handled 
and processed during cooler morning 
hours in warm-weather months. 

Oyster harvesting is permitted 
only between sunrise and sunset in 
Florida. Under the pending new rule, 
oyster harvesters would be limited 
to working only in the morning hours 
from May to October. 

To maximize the time oyster 
harvesters would be allowed to be 
on the water under the pending new 
time restraints, the FWC is proposing 
to change an oyster rule provision 
that now requires harvesters to stow 
their oyster tongs on their moored 
vessels during nighttime hours. 

Under the new proposal, they would 
be able to stow tongs on their ves- 
sels while they are in transit to oyster 
bars from sunset to sunrise. This 
would give fishermen time to leave 
their vessel-mooring site before 
dawn so they can begin harvesting 
oysters at sunrise. 

A final public hearing on the 
FWC'’s proposed oyster rule amend- 
ment will take place during its April 
meeting in the Tallahassee area. 


FWC staff recommends random drawing for hunt permits 


The FWC approved a random-drawing 
method of obtaining hunt permits 
instead of the first-come, first-served 
method in use now. 

This change takes place in the 
2010-11 hunting season for all permit 
hunt types currently using the first- 
come, first-served issuance method, 
other than recreational use permits, 
also known as userl-pay permits. 
Recreational use permits are issued 
too early in the year to allow adequate 
time for changes in 2010. These will 
be issued by random drawing in the 
2011-12 season. 

“We should add the requirement 
that you must have in your possession 
a wildlife management area permit 
when you apply for a limited- 
entry-hunt permit,” said Chairman 
Rodney Barreto, after moving 
that the Commission accept staff 
recommendations. 

The FWC has been using the 
Total Licensing System to process all 
of its recreational hunting and fishing 
licenses and permits since Oct. 1, 
2003. However, problems with the 
system provided by an outside vendor 
have increased over the years for 
hunters seeking limited-entry-hunt 
permits on a first-come, first-served 
basis. These problems have resulted 
in an inequitable distribution of 
permits and customer dissatisfaction. 

“The FWC will continue to work 
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with stakeholders this year to ensure 
a smooth and equitable transition to 
a random drawing,” said Greg Holder, 
FWC assistant executive director. 

He stressed that the Total Licensing 
System vendor, Active Outdoors, does 
many things well, such as processing 
the 2.3 million fishing and hunting 
licenses and permits purchased 
annually. 

The first-come, first-served 
limited-entry hunts account for only 5 
percent of the limited-entry permits 
issued. 

“FWC staff concluded the risk 
of failures with first-come, first- 
served hunts has increased to an 
unacceptable level,” said Diane 
Eggeman, director of the agency’s 
Division of Hunting and Game 
Management. 

The FWC based the need for this 
recommendation on feedback from 
stakeholders and on documentation of 
system problems. 

“People seeking hunting permits 
for alligators encountered similar 
problems, so the FWC switched from 
the first-come, first-served method 
to random drawing for those hunts in 
2009, and 59 percent of the public 
liked the change,” Holder said. 

Commissioners directed staff to 
continue with the lengthy rebidding 
process to replace the current TLS 
contract. 
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FWC proposes changes to ballyhoo fishery rules 


The FWC on Feb. 18 proposed rule amendments regarding 
license requirements for commercial ballyhoo fishermen. 
These fishermen harvest ballyhoo with lampara nets and sell 
this fish to recreational anglers for use as fishing bait. 

Under current FWC rules, a small number of commercial 
fishermen have qualified for an endorsement on their saltwa- 
ter products license that allows them to use a lampara net to 
harvest ballyhoo. The FWC is proposing to give lampara net 
endorsement holders the option to sell their endorsement to 
someone else if they decide to leave the fishery. 

The proposed rule amendments would: 


e Allow all ballyhoo endorsement 
holders to sell their endorsement to other 
commercial fishermen from July 1 - March 31 each year 

¢ Limit any one entity from holding more than two ballyhoo 
endorsements at any one time 

¢ Prohibit leasing of the endorsement 

¢ Allow only one endorsement per saltwater products license 
and one saltwater products license to be associated with a 
single endorsement 

A final public hearing on these rule-amendment proposals will 

take place during the FWC’s April meeting. 
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FWC decides to draft rules guiding fox and coyote enclosures 


The FWC voted to temporarily prohibit the 
chasing of foxes and coyotes in enclosures, 
while moving forward to draft rules guiding 
such enclosures. An executive order 
prohibiting chasing of foxes and coyotes 
within an enclosure was later issued. 

Before making the decision, 
Commissioners listened to more than 40 
speakers on fox and coyote pens, beginning = 
with Rep. Debbie Boyd, D-High Springs. = 
Boyd urged the Commission to recognize 6 * 
the shortcomings on both sides of the issue, to address those 
shortcomings and engage stakeholders in the process. 

“This issue has been painted with a broad brush,” Boyd 
said. “| ask the Commission to engage stakeholders and put 
fox and coyote enclosures into rule rather than through the 
permit process.” 

After listening to emotional appeals from the public, 
whose comments ranged from calling the practice of hunting 
foxes and coyotes within enclosures a “heritage” and “a way 
of life” to making charges of “cruelty” and “mauling” of the 
animals, Commissioners discussed how to proceed based on 
staff recommendations and public comment. 

“Rep. Boyd said it best,” said Commissioner Kathy 
Barco. “We need to allow for the process so everybody works 
together.” 

FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto said he leaned toward an 
outright ban of the practice but also felt the process should be 
given a chance for review. 

“I’m not sure I'll support the draft rules when they come 
back,” Barreto said. “I don’t see any sport in the animals’ 
having no escape. | personally don’t agree with the practice.” 

Last September, FWC commissioners directed the 
agency’s law enforcement staff to explore the history behind 
the enclosures, including a review of the agency's permitting 
process and the number of such enclosures in the state. 
Then-Executive Director Ken Haddad issued an executive 
order, putting a moratorium on issuing permits for chasing 
foxes or coyotes in enclosures. 

During the meeting, commissioners received the report, 


indicating such enclosures have been 
around since 1988, when the agency began 
meeting with stakeholders to draw up 
regulations for permitting them. Previously, 
fox hunting took place on large land tracts, 
but fewer tracts were available as Florida’s 
human population grew. 

Enclosure operators also began using 
more-readily available coyotes captured 
within Florida. Importing coyotes from other 
: states is illegal. 

It is not legal to kill foxes in Florida, but chasing them with 
dogs has been a long-standing tradition. 

At one time, there were about 50 fox and coyote pens 
from the Panhandle to Central Florida. Currently, however, 
because of the moratorium and decreasing demand, the state 
has only one permitted facility. 

In 2007, the Alabama Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources completed an investigation into fox pens 
in that state, and shared information with the FWC, indicating 
illegal importation, sale and delivery of foxes or coyotes was 
taking place among Alabama and six other states. 

FWC investigators made similar discoveries during a 
10-month undercover operation in 2008. They found some 
enclosures were ignoring permit provisions. As a result, 
officers cited 12 suspects for 46 alleged violations. 

FWC wildlife veterinarian Mark Cunningham stated in 
a report that importation of foxes from other states could 
result in the spread of disease strains and parasites that are 
not native to Florida, and that poses health risks for humans, 
native wildlife, pets and livestock. 

“This is not a referendum on hunting; we are a pro- 
hunting commission,” said Commissioner Brian Yablonski. 
“But we must consider the concept of ‘fair chase,’ and | am 
not sure chasing coyotes and foxes in an enclosure meets 
that standard of hunting - a standard that is important to 
preserving hunting in the future.” 

The Commission asked staff to hold workshops and meet 
with stakeholders to develop draft rules. The draft rules will be 
brought back for consideration at the June meeting. 
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It’s not the yellow jackets you see that normally 
cause problems; it’s the unseen ones that tend to get 
you. Accidentally step on or brush against one of 
these aggressive wasps’ nests and they will swarm 
you instantly, setting your body afire with their 
stinging. And unlike bees that sting once (eviscerat- 
ing themselves in the process), yellow jackets sting 
repeatedly, simultaneously marking their target 
with a chemical that attracts others to the attack. 

Consider David Harvey’s experience. An 
avid deer hunter, Harvey was sprucing up the 
area around his tree stand in North Florida late 
last summer when he unwittingly disturbed an 
underground nest of yellow jackets near the trunk. 

“They came out of the ground like yellow 
smoke,” Harvey said. 

By the time he was able to escape the swarm, 
the yellow jackets had stung him so extensively and 
severely on his hands, arms and face that he had to 
seek medical attention. 

“In my experience, yellow jackets are probably 
the meanest little bug I’ve ever encountered,” says 
Oliver Vandagriff, a professional yellow jacket 
hunter in Central Florida who collects the insects 
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for pharmaceutical use. “They will pursue their 
victim for up to 1,000 yards from the nest. I have 
seen them swarm animals and kill a squirrel ina 
matter of minutes.” 

Social insects, distinguished by their 
alternating black and yellow bands, yellow jackets 
live in colonies that can number from a few hundred 
to upwards of 100,000 insects in some cases. 
Omnivorous creatures, yellow jackets feed on almost 
anything, including meat, fish, flower nectar, fruits 
and other insects. In the spring and early summer, 
when the colonies are multiplying, yellow jackets 
prey largely on pest insects, which make them 
beneficial to agriculture. But when food becomes 
scarce in late summer and early fall, the foraging 
workers turn into nuisance scavengers, going after 
anything from road kills to overripe fruits, to scrap 
food in garbage cans, to picnic spreads. They are 
particularly partial to sweets and soft drinks. 

What makes yellow jackets especially 
dangerous, however, is their ferocity when defending 
their nests. Compounding the situation, the nests 
are often underground, which makes detection 
extremely difficult. Thus, anyone walking in the 


woods, working in the yard or simply picnicking 
outdoors can blunder into a nest and suffer the 
consequences. 

For most people, the stings produce terrible pain 
and localized swelling that is temporary. For those 
allergic to the venom, however, the experience can 
prove fatal. 

According to the Florida Allergy, Asthma & 
Immunology Society, “between 0.5 and 5 percent 
of the United States population is allergic to insect 
stings,” with at least 40 deaths reported every year. 
Other sources put the number of insect-caused 
deaths in the United States at between 50 and 
150 annually, with yellow jackets accounting for 
the overwhelming majority. For people who are 
sensitive to the venom, all it takes is one sting for a 
reaction to set in. And for the hypersensitive, death 
can result within 30 minutes, unless epinephrine 
(adrenaline) is administered immediately. 

This is where Vandagriff’s expertise becomes 
valuable. One of a handful of professional bug 
collectors in the United States, the Ormond 
Beach resident harvests the wasps to sell toa 
Pennsylvania pharmaceutical lab that produces an 
allergy-curing vaccine. A former algebra teacher, 
Vandagriff became interested in his unusual 
postretirement profession in 2002, when yellow 
jackets stung a co-worker and several students 
during a school-sponsored outing, and the co-worker 
had to be rushed to the hospital for emergency 
treatment. 

“T found out that the anti-venom injections were 
quite expensive and I knew that yellow jackets 
nests were quite common in Central Florida,” 
Vandagriff said. “About that time, I also watched a 
“Nova” program about dangerous insects, and in the 
final two minutes, the documentary showed a ‘bug 
collector’ working a yellow jackets’ nest. So I began 
to look on the Internet and wrote several e-mails to 
university entomology departments.” 

Vandagriff’s research ultimately led him to 
Vespa Labs, now Alk-Abello Source Materials, one 
of two facilities in the U.S. that buy wasps by the 
pound to make vaccines that desensitize people 
against the allergic reaction. Garth Benton, a lab 
supervisor at Alk-Abello, was quick to point out 
that the vaccine is for the long term and cures the 
underlying causes of the allergy, as opposed to the 
“quick fix” epinephrine shot. 

“Tt takes thousands of pounds of raw wasps 
to make gram quantities of the vaccine,” Benton 
said. “Dissection technicians work with tweezers to 
extract the venom sacs from the wasps and yellow 
jackets individually. It’s very detailed work. The 
sacs are pinhead size.” 

For his part, Vandagriff harvests the yellow 
jacket nests, packs the insects in 1-pound 


increments in plastic bags, and stores them in a 
freezer until the lab calls for an order. Then he 
overnight ships the required amount. 

It’s an elaborate procedure that Vandagriff 
employs to capture the yellow jackets, once he has 
determined the size and location of a nest. The 
procedure entails donning three layers of clothing 
(two of them bee suits), drinking plenty of fluids 
to avoid dehydration, and using a vacuum system 
that includes a generator, hoses, Plexiglas traps 
and a self-designed 20-foot long telescoping PVC 
wand. Standing at a safe distance from the nest, 
Vandagriff vacuums the wasps into the traps via the 
telescoping wand. 

Each time that 2 or so pounds of wasps collect 
in the clear traps, Vandagriff pauses the vacuuming 
and transfers the trapped wasps into 1-pound plastic 
bags that he immediately stores on dry ice. It’s 
critical that the wasps be iced rapidly, as the venom 
will spoil after 30 minutes otherwise, and the lab 
requires an 85 percent good rate. 

Vandagriff acknowledges that his job isn’t for 
everyone. It requires a love of the outdoors, a certain 
tolerance for pain, and yes, a little craziness, he 
says. But he sees himself providing a valuable public 
service. 

“T really enjoy being a public servant and 
helping save lives,” Vandagriff said. 

The wasp removal is free. Vandagriff can be 
reached at ovandagriff@yellowjackethunter.com. F W 
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Above: A yellow jacket feeds on an orange. Yellow jackets will 
eat fish, fruits, meat and other insects, among other things. 
Facing page: A yellow jacket queen over-wintering under a log. 
Once spring comes, the fertilized queens find new nesting 
places, begin laying eggs and start new colonies. 
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One of Orlando’s major tourism 
gateways is busy Highway 192 in 
Kissimmee. Restaurants, motels 
and shopping centers all line the 
six- to eight-lane road that leads 
ate e ~ 3 to Disney World, SeaWorld and 
ee eee ee \ Le ae ERS, other area theme parks. It’s a 
cS may fA A 1 J Te: aa strange place for a paddling trail, 
5 ac eins Piss "5 ’ ni, but Shingle Creek was there 
- first. 
I was to meet Bob Mindick at 


Kiss mmee S + a : pee the historic Steffee Landing on 


Shingle Creek. At first, I missed 
the turn because a car was too 
close on my tail and I didn’t have 
enough time to properly signal. 
So, I turned around and made 
my way back, a process that 
took almost 15 minutes in heavy 
traffic. 

Bob is Osceola County’s 
public lands manager. A former 
education director at SeaWorld, 
and once a ranger at Seattle’s 
Woodland Park Zoo, Bob now 
assists the county in purchasing 
and restoring environmentally 
sensitive lands. I came to know 
him in 2007 when we were 
both part of a 12-day kayaking 
and hiking expedition through 
the Kissimmee Chain of Lakes 
and Kissimmee River. We had 
paddled part of Shingle Creek on 
the first day of the expedition but 
had skipped this middle section 
because it was impassable due to 
snags and exotic weeds. Those 
conditions are now changing. For 
the past year, Bob and his crew 
have been removing exotic plant 
life and opening up the creek as 
part of the expansive 1,000-acre 
Shingle Creek Regional Park. 

Shingle Creek is significant 
in a couple of ways. It’s 
considered the headwaters of the 
Everglades, a tributary of Lake 
Tohopekaliga and the Kissimmee 
River that ultimately feeds into 
Lake Okeechobee and the “River 
of Grass.” The creek is steeped in 


By Doug Alderson 
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area history, and it’s taking on 
new life. 

We launched Bob’s kayak 
and my borrowed canoe on the 
creek’s tannin waters. The 
Steffee Landing once sported 
an airboat rental facility where 
tourists could pretend they were 
roaring through the Everglades’ 
“River of Grass,” if only for a 
mile, before having to turn 
around. Now, only non-motorized 
or electric-powered watercraft 
are allowed. 

“The birds have really come 
back,” said Bob, nodding to a 
group of curved-beaked white 
ibis feeding in the shallows. 

A great blue heron lumbered 
past, followed by a whistling 
osprey. Eagles, too, are 
commonly seen. 

“We can paddle downstream 
to where the creek narrows and 
becomes real wild,” Bob said, “or 
we can paddle upstream where it 
becomes wider.” 

“Downstream sounds great,” 
I said. 


Later, Bob would show me 
a section of the creek above the 
landing that wasn’t so wild, 
since some of it was within 
sight of a large apartment 
complex. At an old river crossing, 
adventuresome youths had been 
trying to emulate their “Jackass” 
heroes by riding down a slope 
into the creek while tucked in a 
borrowed shopping cart. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if they 


pulled the cart back out,” Bob 
said, shaking his head. “We 
pulled 15 carts out of the creek 
last month.” 

Gliding through the coffee- 
black waters below the landing, 
we passed dead and dying 
popcorn trees (Chinese tallow, 
an invasive nonnative pest) that 
had been sprayed with herbicide. 
Large clumps of bamboo would 
be next. Huge expanses of exotic 


While the mouth of Shingle Creek appears wild and natural (above), one section above Steffee Landing is within sight of a large 
apartment complex (top). Facing page: A section of Shingle Creek narrows as it flows through a vast cypress forest. 
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water weeds had recently been 
removed. The creek channel 
was now open, and native 
vegetation along the shores is 
re-establishing itself. Historic 
structures, too, are being 
restored, including an 1800s-era 
log cabin near the landing. 
The first pioneer settlement in 
the region was along Shingle 
Creek. Those early settlers cut 


An old house sits on the bank of Shingle Creek. 


centuries-old cypress for shingles 
and other uses, thus the name 
“Shingle Creek.” Remnants of 
those early structures can still 
be found, and others may be 
moved to the new park from the 
nearby Pioneer Village. 

Farther downstream, with 
traffic noise fading, Bob pointed 
out dwellings and property that 
had recently been purchased. 
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“We only work with willing 
sellers,” he said. “We want it to 
be a positive experience for the 
sellers, so word spreads to their 
friends and neighbors.” 

Bob hopes to replace some 
of the old docks we passed with 
ones that will be accessible to 
canoes and kayaks “so people 
can stop and take a picnic.” 

In all, Osceola county 
acquired more than 1,000 acres 
through grants and matching 
funds. Total cost — $11 million, 
a bargain considering the land 
fringing the once booming 
Orlando area was fetching 
$100,000 an acre before the 
real estate bubble burst. Given 
Florida’s boom-and-bust history, 
the boom cycle will likely return 
again, and park users will be 
glad that various agencies and 
people had the foresight to 
establish a wilderness retreat 
in an urban setting. Partners in 
establishing the Shingle Creek 
Regional Park include Osceola 
County, the City of Kissimmee, 
the South Florida Water 
Management District, the Trust 
for Public Land and the Florida 
Office of Greenways and Trails. 
The Florida Communities Trust, 
funneling money from Florida 
Forever, funded most of the land 
purchases. 

Beyond the last house, the 
creek narrowed and we were 
soon immersed in a vast cypress 
forest. Garfish rippled the 
surface. Turtles slid off logs. Bob 
searched the shoreline for otters 
that he knew lived in and along 
the creek. 

“This is also great habitat for 
moccasins,” he said with pride. 

We wound around tight 
corners with a quickening 
current. 

“This was once clogged with 
weeds,” he said. “But now we’ve 
cleared at least a half-mile or 
more. The pioneers and Indians 
used to be able to get through 
here, so we want to clear another 
half-mile or so of obstructions 
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so paddlers can reach the lower 
creek and Lake Toho.” 

Once open, paddlers will 
be able to travel 10 unimpeded 
miles to Lake Tohopekaliga. 
They would then have the option 
of taking out at a landing in 
Kissimmee or camping on the 
county-maintained Makinson 
Island. Hardy paddlers can 
even turn their trip into a 
multi-day journey through the 
Kissimmee Chain of Lakes and 
the Kissimmee River. 

When Bob and I reached 
the spot where obstructions 
prevented us from continuing, we 
paused and sat quietly, listening 
and watching in this cypress 
wilderness. A woodpecker called 
and a kingfisher shot past. 

Bob explained this was the 
area where a battle took place 
in the Second Seminole War, 
near the present-day Kissimmee 
Airport. Wildcat, or Coacoochee, 
and his warriors were engaged 
in a running battle with Gen. 
Thomas Jesup and 1,000 troops 
when they retreated into the 
thick cypress swamps around 
Shingle Creek. 


Above: A tricolored heron looks for prey along the creek. Below: Bob Mindick 


pauses while paddling along Shingle Creek. 


“The soldiers turned back at 
that point,” Bob said. 

I could see why. Swamps 
were an impediment to a large 
army, and a great advantage for 
stealthy Seminoles. And now this 
swamp had become a modern 
refuge in the heart of an urban 
area. I was glad it was still here, 
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to be enjoyed once again by pad- 
dlers as it has for millennia. FW 


Doug Alderson is the author of 
numerous magazine articles 

and several books, including the 
upcoming Encounters with Florida’s 
Endangered Wildlife by 

the University Press of Florida. 

To learn more, log onto www. 
dougalderson.net. 
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Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: Blue-headed vireo with a polyphemus moth; alligator 
hatchling; common nighthawk nestlings 
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American lotus in bloom on wetlands. 

Peak of coyote denning season. 

Brown pelican and white ibis young are visible in 
nests. 

Flathead catfish congregate below Jim Woodruff 
Dam, Apalachicola River. 

Alligator snapping turtles nest this month. 
Painted buntings nest through the summer in 
Northeast Florida. 

Most bats give birth now through mid-June. 

Now through June, adult alligators engage in 
courtship rituals with loud and resonating bellows 
and water slapping. 

White-crowned pigeons begin nesting on mangrove 
islands in Florida Bay. 

Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish spawn in 
rivers. 

Green sea turtles begin nesting more abundantly 
now through September. 

Tropic birds arrive in the Dry Tortugas. 

White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs in 
the Everglades. 

Pompano are running in the North Florida surf. 
Bluegill are bedding during the full moon. 
Breeding begins for many resident and summer 
songbirds. 


Least terns, oystercatchers and black skimmers 
nest on islands, undisturbed beaches and rooftops. 
Red and Seminole bats give birth. 

Leatherback, loggerhead and green sea turtles 
continue to crawl ashore to lay eggs. 

Snook begin moving out to inlets and passes. 
Female alligators are building nests. 

Migrating tarpon are found throughout the Keys. 
Peak month for wildfires, which rejuvenate many 
Florida plant communities. 

Laughing gulls hatch young on beaches and 
mangrove islands in Florida Bay. 

Indigo snakes lay their eggs, sometimes in gopher 
tortoise burrows. 

Black sea urchins spawn thoughout the summer 
during each full moon along the Keys. 

Black skimmers hatch their young on beaches. 
Height of the gopher tortoise nesting season. 
Juvenile green sea turtles forage on the ocean’s 
hard bottom, close to the southeast coast. 

Most wildlife — including alligators, southern 
flying squirrels, black-necked stilts and red- 
cockaded woodpeckers are nesting. 


Event dates and locations subject to change. Contact 
sponsors for up-to-date information. Visit MyFWC.com 
for fishing and hunting seasons, dates and deadlines. 


June 


June 2-3: Islamorada Captain’s Cup 
Dolphin Tournament. Islamorada; 
305-664-4795; www.fla-keys.com. 
June 4: Night Hike. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

June 4-5: Blueberry Festival. 
Wellborn; 386-963-1157; 
wellborncommunityassociation.com. 
June 4-6: Islamorada Dolphin 
Tournament. Islamorada; 
305-852-2102. www.fla-keys.com. 
June 4-6: Fort. Lauderdale Super Boat 
Grand Prix. Fort Lauderdale; 
305-296-6166; www.superboat.com. 
June 5: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Panama 
City; 850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 
June 5: Karly Boat Tour. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park; 

Wakulla Springs; 850-926-0700; 
floridastateparks.org. 

June 5: Kayaking Tours. 

Brevard Zoo; Melbourne; 321-254-9453; 
brevardzoo.org. 

June 5: Fiesta Boat Parade. Pensacola 
Bay; Pensacola; 850-433-6512; 
fiestaoffiveflags.org. 

June 5-10: Key Largo Reef Festival. 
Key Largo; 305-809-3562; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 6: Beach Community Bank Sand 
Sculpting Contest. Pensacola Beach 
Pavilion; Pensacola; 850-433-6512; 
www.fiestaoffiveflags.org. 

June 6: World Ocean Day. Mote Marine 
Laboratory; Sarasota; 941-388-4441. 
June 7-11: Annual Don Hawley 
Invitational Tarpon Tournament. 
Islamorada; 305-664-2444; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 8: Up Close With Wetlands. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
June 11-13: Big Pine & Lower Keys 
Dolphin Tournament. 305-872-2411; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 11-13: Ladies Let’s Go Fishing. 
Ft. Lauderdale; 954-475-9068; 
ladiesletsgofishing.com. 

June 12: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Fort 
Clinch State Park; Fernandina Beach; 
850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


June 12: FKCC Swim Around Key West. 
Key West; 305-809-3562; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 12: Kayaking Tours. Brevard Zoo; 


Melbourne; 321-254-9453; brevardzoo.org. 


June 12: Night Prowl. Tallahassee 
Museum; Tallahassee; 850-576-1636; 
tallahasseemuseum.org. 

June 12: Zoopendous Movie Madness 
Overnight. Brevard Zoo; Melbourne; 
321-254-9453; brevardzoo.org. 

June 12-13: Florida International Reptile 
Show. Florida State Fairgrounds; Tampa; 
863-268-4273; www.repticon.com. 
June 13: Early Boat Tour. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs; Wakulla; 850-926- 
0700; www.floridastateparks.org. 

June 15: Mushroom Walk. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
June 15-17: Women’s Fly Series. 
Islamorada; 305-664-2444. 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 16: Diving in the Florida Keys 
Seminar Series. History of Diving 
Museum; 305-664-9737; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 18-19: Island Grill Blue Water 
Dolphin Tournament. Islamorada; 
305-664-8400; www.fla-keys.com. 

June 19: Father’s Day Dolphin Derby. 
Marathon; 805-289-0199; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 19: Kayaking Tours. Brevard Zoo; 


Melbourne; 321-254-9458; brevardzoo.org. 


June 19: Adventure Safari Night Hikes. 
Brevard Zoo; Melbourne; 321-254-9453; 
brevardzoo.org. 

June 19: STA 5 Bird Watching Tour. 
Clewiston; 863-674-0695; 
www.floridabirdingtrail.com. 

June 19: Introductory archery workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
June 20: Father’s Day Weekend at the 
Zoo. Sanford; 407-323-4450; 
www.centralfloridazoo.org. 

June 20: Reptile Expo & Sale. Davie; 
954-473-2955; www.flamingogardens.org. 
June 21-25: Gold Cup Tarpon 
Tournament. Islamorada; 305-664-2444; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

June 23-24: FWC Commission Meeting. 
Lake Mary; MyFWC.com. 


Calendar 


June 24: Flying WILD workshop for 
educators. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

June 25-27: Burdine’s Waterfront 
Annual Dolphin & Blackfin Tuna 
Tournament. Marathon; 305-743-5317, 
www.fl-keys.com. 

June 26: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Cape 
Canaveral; 850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 


July 

July 2-4: Suncoast Super Boat Grand 
Prix Festival. Sarasota; 305-296-6166; 
www.superboat.com. 

Jul 3-4: Red, White and ZOO. 

Sanford; 407-323-4450; 
www.centralfloridazoo.org. 

July 4: Conch Republic Ladies’ Dolphin 
Tournament. Big Pine & Lower Keys; 
305-304-7674; www.fla-keys.com. 

July 4: Reptile Expo & Sale. Davie; 954- 
473-2955; www.flamingogardens.org. 
July 10: Annual Underwater Music 
Festival. Looe Key Reef; Florida Keys 
National Marine Sanctuary; 
305-872-2411; www.fla-keys.com. 

July 11-12: Repticon. Pensacola 
Interstate Fairgrounds; Pensacola; 407- 
230-7217; www.repticon.com/pensacola. 
July 13: Florida Snakes. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
July 17: STA 5 Bird Watching Tour. 
Clewiston; 863-674-0695; 
www.floridabirdingtrail.com. 

July 19-24: AT&T Greater Jacksonville 
Kingfish Tournament & Festival. 
Sisters Creek Park; Jacksonville; 
904-251-3011; 
www.kingfishtournament.com. 

July 20-25: Hemingway Days Festival. 
Key West; www.fla-keys.com; 
305-461-3300. 

July 21-24: Drambuie Key West Marlin 
Tournament. Key West; 805-292-2710; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

July 27: Big Pine Wildflower and 

Tree Walk. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; 352-754-6722: 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

July 30-Aug. 8: Key Largo Food & Wine 
Festival. Key Largo; 305-294-3736; 
www.fla-keys.com. 
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Fishin’ Follies 


Big Mama 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


The pond, or rather a 

very little backwater off 
the Little Withlacoochee 
River was so small that an 
ancient cypress log formed 
almost one entire side. It 
couldn’t have been more 
than 20 feet across the 
widest part, and the log 
had to be at least 5 feet in 
diameter and 20 or so feet 
long. 

In the heat of the sum- 
mer it was a great place to 
fish for small bream, war- 
mouth and an occasional 
speckled perch. We'd just 
sit on the log in the shade 
of old cypress trees, dangle 
our feet in the cool water 
and dunk worms. Perfect! 

One day, Todd and I 
settled ourselves on the 
log with a can of worms 
between us, along with 
a small cooler of bever- 
ages. We baited our hooks, 
adjusted the half-inch, 
red-and-white floats and 
flipped them out into the 
middle of the pond. 

As the tiny ripples 
reached the far shore we 
saw the weeds in the wa- 
ter next to the shore start quaking. Then, there they 
came — about 10 little alligators. Each was about 8 
to 10 inches long. All of them headed for our bob- 
bers. 

We watched in amazement as they tried to bite 
the bobbers. They couldn’t get their teeth into them, 
since the plastic was too hard and too smooth. 

As we tried to reel in our lines, the little gators 
followed, snapping at the bobbers all the way. When 
we lifted our lines out of the water, those little bug- 
gers started squeaking. That did it. 
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Big Mama came down the far bank, through the 
weeds and into the pond. She reminded us of one of 
those huge crocodiles from an old Tarzan movie. 

Todd was closest to the shore, so he was first 
back up the path. However, I just about beat him to 
the end of the log, and I was a close second by the 
time we were 50 feet or so up the path. 

I know that gator was only about 6 or so feet 
long, but with our feet dangling off the old log, she 
looked twice that big... and she sure could move for 
her size! 

Hope she enjoyed the beverages. F W 
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Florida alternative school students 


By Ron Boyce 


AMikids West Florida staff and student 
divers will converge on Homestead 

to study coral reef conservation 

at the annual AMIkids President’s 

Dive Challenge in July. AMIkids is a 
Florida-based nonprofit organization 
specializing in using experiential 
education to help teens overcome 

their troubled pasts and achieve bright 
futures. AMIkids has worked with the 
Florida Department of Juvenile Justice 
and local school systems, operating day 
and residential treatment centers as 
well as alternative schools, since 1969. 

The summer course will cover 
coral reef ecology, fish and invertebrate 
identification, and how Floridians can 
help preserve the fragile reef system. 
Participants will include staff and 
student divers from AMIkids programs 
from Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Texas and Virginia. The program takes 
place annually and is sponsored by the 
Hoffman Foundation. 

AMIkids West Florida Director Ron 
Boyce acts as the dive instructor and 
teacher of coral reef conservation. 
Students earn the privilege to 
participate in the conservation program 
by receiving good grades, attending 
school regularly and exhibiting good 
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Using underwater cameras and identification slates, staff and student divers from 


or 
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AMIkids programs are able to identify healthy and damaged reef systems and 


document the findings. 


behavior. 

The crew will stay in Homestead 
and use donated boats to travel to 
the reef-monitoring sites within the 
Biscayne and Pennekamp underwater 
parks. 

The first survey was conducted in 
July of 2009. Two sites were chosen for 
coral surveys in conjunction with Coral 


Watch and Project Aware. The first site 
was at 40 feet and the second at 20 
feet. 

Four corals were chosen at each 
site and color charts are used to 
assess the health of the coral colony. 
Using GPS and distance and direction 
measurements from a mooring buoy as 
well as identification photographs, the 
team mapped out each coral colony. 
Survey results were uploaded to the 
Coral Watch International database. 
This will be the second year in a multi- 
year longitudinal study of the coral reef. 
The team plans to revisit the same coral 
colonies to document the long-term 
health of the reef over time. 

In order to do the survey, students 
first have to learn how to scuba dive, 
then learn how to identify coral and 
how to use the algae charts provided 
by the Professional Association of 
Diving Instructor's Project Aware. Using 
underwater cameras and identification 
slates, students are able to identify 
healthy and damaged reef systems and 
document the findings. 

The students will have the trip of 
their life and will learn to appreciate one 
of Florida’s greatest treasures, the coral 
reefs of the keys. FW 


Where do you answer 
the call of the wild? 


SPEND 


Florida ... naturally,” \ = 


Photo: Gus Holzer 


- FWC law enforcement is not a typical 9-to-5 job. Offi- 
cers work day and night. Their ‘patrol’ vehicle may be an 
airboat or swamp buggy, and their ‘beat’ may be a swamp, 
forest or as far as 200 miles offshore. 

Answer the call of the wild. If you want to help pro- 
tect Florida’s natural resources and people — become an 
FWC law enforcement officer. 

Call (866) FWC-HIRE (892-4473). 
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